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Astronomers assure us that the 
amount of light and heat we receive 
from the stars is, by no means, incon- 
siderable. Sun helps sun, and we are 
indebted for light and warmth to every 
star that shines. 

There is something analogous in our 
culture. To the great luminaries of 
. Science and Learning we attribute the 
moulding of our minds and the enlight- 
ening of our understandings, and give 
little credit to the thousand subtle influ- 
ences that play upon us from star, and 
tree, and field, and mountain, yea, from 
every form and product of nature. Who 
are our teachers ? 


*‘ More servants wait on man 
Than he’ll take notice of,’ 


Silently and invisibly the elements 
are changing the face of the continents 
and the bed of the sea; so agencies are 
at work, unknown and unheeded, that 
mould and fashion our characters be- 
yond our thought or will. How much 
constancy has the day taught us! How 
has the night revealed the stars of 
thought and imagination! Who will 
report what night has given to litera- 
ture ? 

In like manner, who shall measure 
the effect of the seasons upon charac- 
ter? How inspiring and invigorating 
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the fresh budding spring! Whom does 
it not recall to youth and hope? How 
tranquillizing the golden October! 
When will it be known how much man- 
kind are indebted to the Indian sum- 
mer? What lessons of calmness, of 
moderation, of peace and good-will to- 
ward men, are here! History is colored 
by the spring and the autumn. 

Thanks for the twilight! It educates 
us in piety, cools the fevers and lulls 
the. passions of the day. How medici- 
nal a walk on the calm June evening, or 
a row on the lake or river. All men are 
religious then. A perennial gladness 
seizes one—a gladness as of love re- 
quited, as of a lost paradise regained; 
and sorrow, pain, crime, disappoint- 
ment seem to be removed to an im- 
measurable distance—seem to belong to 
another world than this. What a bath 
is to the body, such, in these haleyon 
days, is wood and lake to the soul. 
They purify, they invigorate, they re- 
new youth and hope. No associations, 
no counsels or philosophies, mould 
character like these. All good thoughts 
and feelings these beneficent, these sum- 
mery influences bring out. If a man 
has charity, then is he most charitable ; 
if mercy, then is he most merciful; if 
humility, then is he most humble. If 
he is angry, his anger dies ; if harassed, 
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he becomes tranquil; if sorrowing, he 
finds comfort and consolation. Nature, 
in these forms, takes us by the palm, 
like a great mother, and soothes and 
calms us, and inspires feelings of peace 
and harmony. 

A school or a seminary diffuses 
knowledge, and elevates the standard of 
intelligence in the community where it 
is located; but a lake, or a river, or a 
mountain prospect, goes deeper — it 
reaches the character, and cultivates 
the sentiment of beauty and the feeling 
of reverence. The influence of Nature 
is uniformly in the direction of the 
character and the moral sense, and is, 
therefore, constant and _ inevitable. 
Knowledge soon makes itself felt; the 
understanding is readily awakened. 
You can put facts and ideas into a 
man’s head almost as easily and as pal- 
pably as you can put coppers into his 
pocket, or food into his stomach; but 
appeal to the perception of beauty or 
the moral principle —in short, address 
yourself to his sowl, instead of to any 
power or faculty of his mind, and your 
progress is slower and less obvious, be- 
cause the grounds are deeper and more 
fundamental. Not in days, but in years, 
is the result noticeable. What the stars 
and the blue sky have taught us, let the 
centuries answer. What our lakes, and 
rivers, and mountain scenery are doing 
for us, time will tell. A few geneta- 
tions, and these large and lofty features 
of our inland scenery shall reippear in 
the character of the people, and inspire 
brave and beautiful lives. 

‘How close akin is what is fair to 
what is good!’ Beauty, in whatever 
form, is a friend of virtue and a tacit 
encouragement to right living. Mount- 
ain and landscape reassure us. On the 
hill, I can feel and utter what, in my 
study, was beyond my grasp. I break 
down my prison-walls, and partake, in 
some degree, of the largeness of my 
vision. Even a well-kept lawn may 
serve to remind one of the virtue ot 
neatness and regularity. Who can 
walk through a flower-garden without 
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improving his taste and cultivating his 
perception of form and color? Oh! the 
sweet and pure ministrations of flowers! 
If their good effects upon the race were 
balanced against its tomes—one might 
say tons—of theology, how would the 
scale poise ? 

It cannot be denied that the moral 
influence of all lovely objects is invaria- 
bly on the side of right. Vice and sin 
are deformities, and at war with the 
eternal laws of Gop; beauty shames 
and refutes them, and suggests a return 
to virtue and rectitude. To people 
living in hovels and immersed in filth, 
poisoned by foul air and pinched with 
cold and hunger, crime comes easily. 
It is not difficult to understand that ; 
but stately halls, cultivated associates, 
spacious parks, extensive views, the 
accessories of wealth and pcsition, are 
supporters of virtue, and stand mute 
but eloquent witnesses against irregu- 
larity and disorder. Crime-loves dens 
and cheerless places, and hence our 
prisons serve rather to harden and con- 
firm their victims than to mollify and 
reform them. The air and the sun- 
shine, plenty of room, good food, clean- 
liness and exercise, a fine prospect, 
flowers and pictures, gentle looks and 
kind words, are more efficient instru- 
mentalities than manacles and gloomy 
cells to recall men to themselves, and 
convince them that a life of order has 
more comforts than one of disorder. 

Let me not, in this connection, over- 
look the Fine Arts in their influence on 
character — especially music, the ‘dis- 
embodied art.’ There are few power- 
fuler instrumentalities than this to tame 
and humanize men. Under its influ- 
ence we are capable of all good things. 
Music liberates ; it lifts up, it raises us 
at once above the tyranny of circum- 
stances. There is a vast difference be- 
tween being towed off the sand-bar and 
being floated off by the incoming tide. 
Music invariably floats one a little; it 
begins under us—back of us, and we 
ride triumphantly where before our 
keel ploughed the bottom. Nothing 
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seems impossible—I am ready to under- 
take any thing; the air seems suddenly 
to have acquired new properties ; a new 
charm is imparted to the commonest ob- 
jects, and I rise at once into the regions 
of poetry and heroism. And when 
lifted to a higher plane of thought and 
feeling, we never quite settle back to 
the old low-water mark—it is expansion, 
reénforcement, growth. A view from a 
mountain-top does not leave us quite 
where it found us; our horizon is always 
a little large? for it. In this way the 
fine arts minister to us. They awaken 
admiration and enthusiasm, and draw us 
off from personal matters and selfish 
ends. 

Culture adheres to the blood. The 
first races are not scholars and philoso- 
phers. As man was the last and finish- 
ing stroke of creation, so the intellect is 
the latest and highest growth of man. 
In the soil the more recent deposits are 
the finest, and, likewise, in families the 
best blood is from the most cultivated 
sources. Have not the doctrines of 
Isomerism a deeper meaning? If lime 
in the bone or iron in the veins pos- 
sesses properties that do not belong to 
it in its primitive condition in rock or 
earth, may there not be a like tendency 
in the blood to mount and refine also? 
Great men are not always, or even com- 
monly, the parents of great men; fine 
manners and a fine susceptibility to cul- 
ture in parents do not always reappear 
in the child; but why? No doubt the 
tendency is to transmit mental traits 
and powers, and that this beneficent de- 
sign of Nature is frustrated must be laid 
to the account of unfavorable material 
conditions. It is an evidence of our im- 
perfect civilization, and of the irregular- 
ity of our lives. It indicates dispropor- 
tion and a want of fitness, and favors 
the view that great men and handsome 
women are rather an exception, a lacky 
coincidence, and not the result of culti- 
vated and well-ordered lives. . If great 
men are a natural product, a legitimate 
result of conditions that made it thus, 
and not otherwise, as improved fruit- 
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trees may always be relied on to pro- 
duce improved fruit, and could by no 
possibility be made to yield crabs—if 
genius and beauty come thus authenti- 
cated, and are thus inevitable, a family 
ought to go on producing great men for- 
ever, and surfeit society with no inferior 
article. But we are not up to that yet. 
A great man seems only a lucky throw 
of the dice, and it would be strange 
that if, in so many trials, there was not 
occasionally a success. Given genius as 
a possibility, and somebody’s child will 
be a genius. 

But from a given number of noisy 
boys, you cannot, on @ priori grounds, 
predict a great man. Of course, as the 
number approximates towards the mil- 
lions, the chances that there may be a 
genius among them increases ; but can 
you put your finger on him, or, from a 
knowledge of each one’s history and an- 
tecedents, point him out ? 

Still, we say, culture adheres to the 
blood, reaches the organization, the 
grain and temperament, and if nature 
was allowed perfect expression in this 
matter, a family would never deterio- 
rate, never run out, and society be 
made up of only fair women and brave 
men. Why is New-England making 
the literature of this country? Because 
she has the most brains undoubtedly ; 
yes, and also because she has the best 
blood, the most cultivated men and 
women to breed geniuses from. 

Culture is the best remedy for materi- 
alism. Indeed, its chief object is to 
overthrow this mud-deity, and make 
man a believer in principles and ideas. 
In the long run, what is of any account 
but ideas ? and what is wisdom but the 
perception of law? The grossest mate- 
rialists I know of are the spiritualists. 
Indeed, what ism is free from it—is not 
walled in by it, with only a loop-hole 
out into the open day? Give me win- 
dows, yea, and what is better, give me 
the great Out-of-Doors itself. What 
vulgar worshippers we are! We almost 
make a commodity of religion, and vie 
with each other to see who shall mo- 
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nopolize the trade. Churches are as 
hostile as rival shops in a country-town. 
For shame! Are we not brothers? Is 
Gop a respecter of persons? Can you 
fence in the heavens? Run your wall 
never so far, and build it never so high, 
and still outside is the same blue sky 
over all. 

Let Diogenes find me a man who 
believes in principles—who is not 
shaking with vulgar fears and per- 
turbations, as if laboring under the ap- 
prehension that the universe was going 
to miscarry. 

What is materialism? It is this: 
Not to believe in ideas, but in expe- 
dients; to doubt that justice prevails 
and law governs; not to see that virtue 
is its own reward and vice its own 
punishment. Must you have wages for 
doing right? must your charity be seen 
and heard of men? Can you not wait? 
are you afraid people will underrate 
your good qualities ? must you tell how 
much you know? must you proselyte 
every man you meet? are you vain, 
proud, impatient, intolerant? What is 
materialism ? A condition of the ear- 
lier races, and the office of culture is to 
take this out of a man and to impart 
to him somewhat of the freedom and 
largeness of the ideal. 

Akin to this influence of culture are 
its effects in liberalizing and wnperson- 
alizing people, giving largeness and gen- 
erosity to their views, and removing 
that intensely personal element which 
must give every thing a name and a 
place, and which sticks so doggedly to a 
fact that is present to the senses in 
opposition to a principle that is present 
only to the intellect. This is a trick of 
women and under-bred persons. Shall 
we be so ungallant as to say that wo- 
men are personal and gossipy; and 
that they make the poorest philosophers 
in the world, albeit the ideal seems 
habitually nearer to them than to the 
other sex? Women cannot club things ; 
cannot grasp the mass. They will cite 
a fact in refutation of your argument, 
and think the matter settled; so, too, 
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the boy will cover the moon with a 
copper cent, and may be think the cent 
the larger. 

Travellers in Africa remark, that 
where the natives are the most war- 
like, as a tribe, they are the most kind 
and humane as individuals, and the con- 
verse. So culture kills these petty per- 
sonal feelings, and begets largeness and 
munificence of soul. 

Coleridge was going to detect an un- 
cultivated man by the construction of 
his sentences; but this is not the root 
of the matter. Look at his deduc- 
tions—his application of the facts. Must 
every thing have a personal bearing ? 
Can he put a liberal construction on 
your words? Can he appreciate pure 
blue sky, or truth divested of its ac- 
cidental relations, and as it stands ab- 
solutely in nature? Does he set up a 
part against the whole? . Does he think 
one side all right and the other all 
wrong? Uncultivated women are fiend- 
ish and gossipy ; uncultivated men big- 
oted and selfish. Persons, places, and 
politics—-what else do people talk 
about? Gossip, gossip, gossip, and a 
constant pinning of epithets and rude 
remarks to people behind their backs ; 
you shall hear little else than this in 
any community, Our cheap press and 
multiplicity of books add to people's 
tongues without much increasing their 
brains, as a slight shower, or what the 
farmer calls a ‘spirt,’ roils the brook, 
without materially effecting its volume. 
To be sure, a ‘spirt’ relieves the drouth 
a little, but oh! if we could only go a 
little deeper, though it did take more 
time; if we could only reach the fount- 
ain and enlarge and facilitate matters 
there ! 

There is no perspective in a vulgar 
mind; all is flat, dull surface; hence 
the want of liberality and intellectual 
toletance—the want of sky-room. The 
lesson of life, according to a high au- 
thority, is to accept what the years say 
against the days, and what the centu- 
ries say against the years —a process 
which common people are very apt to 
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reverse and to side with the days 
against the eternities. Nothing but a 
comprehensive survey can settle the 
matter. The air is blue, though one 
would hardly perceive it with only a 
roomful. We are going up-hill—are 
we not?—when we find ourselves on 
higher ground than that occupied when 
starting, though there may have been 
much going down-hill between the two 
intermediate points. Put the parts to- 
gether, and note the total effect. Sepa- 
rate impressions mislead ; culture says, 
look the whole length of the matter. 

Weare mostly like the boy commenc- 
ing the study of Geography. He meets 
with little difficulty in finding the cities 
and towns, the rivers and bays, but 
cannot, for the life of him, find the con- 
tinents and oceans. He will come to 
the teacher with his map opened at the 
American continent, and implore aid to 
find it! His difficulty is what we all 
have to contend with, and what the 
majority never get over; he was blinded 
by details, and regarded the parts with- 
out uniting them. The little names 
were easy to find, but the large let- 
tered, comprehensive ones, with their 
grand circling sweep, escaped him. So 
law and order escape us till we have 
learned to look less intently and closely 
at particular facts, and to take a com- 
prehensive survey. 

Culture is emancipation — emancipa- 
tion from form, from matter, from time 
and space, from persons and places. 
We lay less stress on the tools —on the 
process —and see the end through all 
the multiplicity of means. The matter 
need not take visible shape and outline ; 
there is a power of imagination to hold 
things aloof and look at them at arms- 
length. People have so little power of 
lifting themselves up and poising on the 
wing, that you shall seldom meet a per- 
son among the ordinary classes who 
can even see how the earth can be 
round and turn around, and some- 
body’s mill-dam not spill out! We 
also learn to value logic less and reason 
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more. Of what avail is all this bluster 
and special pleading? Partial culture 
sets people to debating and to persecut- 
ing each other for opinion’s sake. We 
must all come down to simple state- 
ment at last. Do you think there will 
be any arguing in heaven? The nearer 
you get to the heart of things, or the 
farther you get into the soul, the less 
room there is for argument. We do not 
often want the process, but the result 
of it. Logic should be hid, like the cob 
in the ear; so that the golden kernels 
are there, what more do we want? Out 
of every hundred persons the country 
through, ninety and nine shall esteem 
Pope a greater poet than Shakspeare, 
and Locke a better reasoner than Emer- 
son. Scores admire the sunset where 
one loves the clear blue of the upper 
heavens. It is so difficult to cure peo- 
ple of their love of the showy, the 
demonstrative, the sensuous, and make 
them truly children of the simple and 
the beautiful. But cultivate, cultivate ; 
that is the only remedy. 

The perfection of art, we are told, is to 
conceal art; that is, push it so far that 
it ceases to be art, and comes around to 
nature again. The same is true of cul- 
ture; it must be pushed so far as not to 
remind us of culture, of books and col- 
leges, and seem inborn and natural. Is 
not that the best polish where all marks 
of the chisel or scratch of the tools are 
polished away, and the lustre seems 
born on it? When the people say of 
the new minister, ‘He is college-bred, 
T know by his talk,’ whether they mean 
it or not, they sound to me a little sar- 
castic, 

‘Partial culture runs to the ornate; 
extreme culture to simplicity.’ If the 
gymnasium makes one sore and stiff, 
what is the remedy? More club and 
dumb-bell. If still lame and sore, 
what then? More club and dumb- 
bell. If a little learning sets peo- 
ple’s tongues loose, what then? 
Double the dose. The way to escape 
an enemy is over his dead body, and 
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the way to get the conceit and gar- 
rulity out of half-bred people is to 
cultivate, cultivate. 

After all, the great qualities are in- 
nate, and cannot be superinduced by 
any external means or appliances. 
What can men learn? Not common 
sense, nor courage, nor charity, nor 
manliness, nor presence of mind, nor 
heroism. Either a man is born into 
these possibilities, or he is not. On 
these high grounds culture is compar- 
atively a small matter. You can prime 
the pump, but can you add materially 
to the fountain? You can polish the 
diamond, but can you impart any new 
properties? The whole difference be- 
tween genius and talent is precisely this 
capacity for culture. A pebble isa peb- 
ble, and a pearl is a pearl. Ordinary 
men are this or that, according to their 
training ; but genius is genius, and there 
is no failure. What genius ever went 
undeveloped? “What star never shone? 
You can no more rob genius of culture 
than you can of the air or sunlight. It 
is sheer cant to talk of ‘mute, inglorious 
Miltons.’ The great Gop will advise 
you of the fact when he sends a Milton. 
He will report himself. There is no 
contingency about it, except life and 
health. He is neither in the potential 
nor the subjunctive mood, but is a posi- 
tive declaration. Most men are. ad- 
juncts, but genius is noun and verb. 
Culture is a great matter, but culture 
does not beget genius; genius induces 
culture. 

People fancy that with like advan- 
tages they would have equalled this or 
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that great man; mediocrity consoles 
itself with the belief that it is only 
unfledged genius, and that when the 
favorable conditions are brought to bear 
it will plume itself and soar away. But 
we move in the plane we are born in; if 
we are born underlings, we always re- 
main so; we carry with us only what 
we have in the beginning. Jn the long 
run, and in a large sense, people get 
cultivated about up to their capacity for 
culture, and every one passes for what 
he is. No fine spirit goes undeveloped, 
for our conception of a fine spirit em- 
braces this capacity for development. 
If a man is capable of great things, he 
will perform great things; the proof of 
the ability is the performance. If there 
is an Iliad in this or that man’s head, 
he will some day write it out as sure as 
the light of the last star will ultimately 
reach us. Opportunity is every thing to 
talent, but nothing to genius, since ge- 
nius implies the ability to make oppor- 
tunities, as a stream its own bed. 

All of which is obvious enough. Yet 
we do well to insist on culture. Knowl- 
edge cannot be too general or books too 
plentiful. Educate the masses, and we 
improve the blood of the race. A na- 
ticn’s capacity for great men and great 
work is increased by every school- 
house, and meeting-house, and print- 
ing-press in the land. Thought refines 
and spiritualizes, and the more people 
think the more they extricate their feet 
from the mud and the slough. Impart 
an impetus here, and you reach the 
main-spring of all progress. 



















I. 
SW ASH-STREET, 

Tvrninea off from Broadway, bright 
Broadway, brilliant, fascinating, teem- 
ing with perpetual life — Broadway, 
where the sin and guilt is hidden by 
the glare of everlasting sunshine, where 
the pavements bloom with flowers for- 
ever, and the hum of life-music is never 
still— down from the beautiful street, 
with its whirr and clatter still sounding 
in the ear, with its ever-moving crowd 
still passing before the eyes, with its 
marble palaces still lifting their proud 
heads against the clear, blue sky, is 
Swash-street. 

One minute, sixty seconds, sixty 
steps, one single square of twenty 
houses, and the sunshine is gone, the 
flowers are gone. The life is still there, 
but the music is changed. The marble 
palaces have melted away upon the eye, 
but the sullen, tremulous swell from the 
great street yet comes in on the wind, 
singing, as it were, a second, to the 
song of the slums. 

Do the people of Swash-street ever 
go*up to the great thoroughfare? Or 
do those who walk all day long on 
the gay pavement ever come down 
into the dank, dark, loathsome street ? 

When the noonday sun shines the 
brightest upon Broadway, there is a 
damp, unwholesome shadow upon the 
broken stones and ever-abiding filth of 
Swash-street. There are piles upon 
piles of great houses and small houses : 
houses that stare down upon the street 
from the seventh story, with a newness 
in their bricks and a chronic dirt and 
disease in every seam and every un- 
washed, rag-stuffed window; houses 
that bear the look of youth in tKeir 
architecture, with a sickly, uncombed, 
starved, and consumptive air; houses 
that lean half-fearfully, half-confidingly 
together, and seem stretching forward 
from the upper windows to gaze down 
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upon the sidewalk groups; houses that 
cower away up courts and alleys, 
shrinking from even the little breath 
of fetid air that comes lazily and un- 
willingly down Swash-street; houses 
whose windows and doors follow every 
angle, right, acute, or obtuse, and whose 
weather-boarding, knowing no nail for 
half a century, has dropped, rotting at 
the feet of its shivering tenants, and 
paid the penalty by warming their 
frozen limbs. And there are houses 
facing well up on the street, and know- 
ing no shame, that look for all the world 
like masses of carrion, gone to that 
stage of decay that the great lazy 
worms crawl idly in and out. There 
are back-yards, and holes that once 
were cellars, and now lie open to the 
sky; back-yards where fierce rats 
scamper and race unblushingly —if 
rats ever blush —in the daylight, and 
scream, gibber, and fight in the dark- 
ness, until they send the news of their 
quarrels full into the squalor of Swash- 
street. Stealthy cats, sleek with the 
gastronomic duty performed on stray 
young rats, walk lazily along fences 
and over roofs; and starved dogs, lack- 
ing the ability or courage to attack 
those living morsels that run beneath 
their very noses, steal up the dark pas- 
sages, in a perpetual search for never- 
found bones. 

And there are shops, too, in Swash- 
street —shops that display in their 
windows two, three, or more, dusty, 
discolored bottles, a dried lemon or 
two, some afflicted apples, a half-paper 
of pins, mixed with mummied flies, and 
a long-deceased roach. There are shops 
about whose wares there can be no cer- 
tainty. If, by any chance, a sight 
could for an instant be obtained of the 
inside, it would reveal a few bars of 
crooked soap upon a bare shelf, a half- 
peck measure heaped with poverty- 
stricken potatoes, a small pile of char- 
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coal on the floor, and one suspicious 
mackerel lying stretched upon a board, 
suggestive of the dissecting-room. 
Swash-street is alive with people — 
people that slide in and out every- 
where; people with bruised and swol- 
len faces, with bleared and bloodshot 
eyes, with mouldy hair, and hands 
that look as though they might have 
been soaked many days in the wash- 
tub, until they had gained all the liv- 
idity of the ablution, without its clean- 
liness. There is the wan, haggard man, 
who draws each foot after him with a 
long, painful effort, that shows every 
moment in the hard, gray lines of his 
face; the square-shouldered, square- 
handed, square-jawed, low-browed man, 
whose eyes are always black, and whose 
brows lower threateningly over them, 
and whose cheek never gets well of a 
festering cut. He swings heavily along 
the pavement, touching every body to 
the right or left, sometimes hard 
enough to send them reeling over the 
curb. Then there is the slinky man, 
wearing always, winter and summer, 
a coarse drab overcoat, plentifully cov- 
ered with stains,‘and with these differ- 
ent places burned through the skirt. 
And there are women in Swash-street — 
women of every age and of every clime ; 
women in the very spring of life, with 
coarse, brutal eyes, with clothes drab- 
bled and torn, clinging with a stiff, 
sodden look about their limbs, and 
sometimes a baby drawn uncomfortably 
on the hip, and huddled under the arm; 
women with mouthed filth and loud 
oaths; women with gray hair and 
toothless mouths, who sneak backwards 
and forwards from cellar-ways and holes 
with all the cunning of the rats, but 
with none of their daring. There is 
one who flies, rather than runs, across 
the stifling street, clutching a loaf of 
dingy bread with one hand, and drag- 
ging from under the wheels of a rickety 
fish-wagon a prostrate child. She casts 
a hurried glance into the face of the 
squalid little one whose life she has 
saved, and something there, amid all 
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its disfiguring dirt, recalls the features 
of the babe she left in its cradle two 
years ago, when she fled, one September 
evening, from all that woman has to 
gain or lose on earth. The time is com- 
ing fast when she who is now weeping 
in its memory will harden her heart 
against that past, and lose forever the 
ease to her deadly pain she now finds 
in tears. There is one who hurries 
along with a bundle half concealed be- 
neath a shawl. She is going to the 
pawnbroker’s; and with every pawn- 
shop in all the great city she is fa- 
miliar. One year ago she scarce knew 
the name of such a place, but the 
chances are very strong that in one 
year she will know worse; perhaps 
every drinking-shop within a mile, and 
every station-house from the Battery 
up. One year ago she abandoned 
home, and threw away those who 
had carefully nurtured her from birth, 
for one who spoke glibly and had white 
teeth and restless eyes. He was a gam- 
bler. Her friends knew it, and warned 
her. She believed that when she was 
his wife he would change. Last night 
he came home very ‘far gone,’ and a 
broad bruise upon her side this morning 
tells the rest. 

Swash-street is largely productive of 
children — children of every age and 
size, but mostly small, very small. The 
compilers of statistics can easily tell 
about the children in Swash-street ; 
how the chances are only fifteen per 
cent that a child born in Swash-street 
reaches the age of one year, twelve and 
a half per cent against two years, and 
so on. And still, there must be won- 
drous quantities of children born in 
Swash-street, since so many remain in 
spite of the percentage. There they 
are, singly and in groups, gaunt, vacant- 
faced children; children with large 
heads and small legs; children with 
protuberant stomachs, and nothing in 
them ; children with great sores upon 
faces that never were washed since the 
day of their birth; children in dozens 
and in hundreds, with never a toy 
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among them all; children who know 
no game but such as the gutters afford, 
or the filth-covered cobble-stones can 
teach : those with a weird, afrit look ; 
those who throw themselves upon the 
aristocracy of their position, because 
their fathers are in the State Prison, 
squalid and filthy, old in vice and want, 
sharpened in brain by daily contact with 
terror, with no past, with no future. 
God help the children of Swash-street ! 

Up a dark, narrow alley, up a stair- 
case whose banisters were long since 
torn away, where the walls are greasy 
to the touch, and well broken into holes 
through lath and plaster, a man is 
stumbling, catching at the holes to 
steady his way from story to story, 
and stopping at times to find breath 
for the oaths he growls out. Stair 
after stair, and he releases his hold 
upon the last break in the wall, and 
makes a staggering dash at a door 
which fails to yield as he turns a 
shaky handle. There is a quick step 
inside, but, before it can reach, the man 
has given the door a fearful kick, that 
sends it flying open, striking in its 
flight a pale-faced, childlike, and fright- 
ened woman. 

‘Why don’t you open the door when 
I call?’ was the first word spoken, in 
an uncertain, drunken voice. 

‘Don’t be angry, Walter. I did not 
hear you call. I fastened the door be- 
cause I am afraid when I am _ here 
alone.’ 

‘Afraid, are you? Well! what’s 
the reason you stay here then? Why 
don’t you leave here? Plenty of places 
to go to.’ 

‘O Walter! don’t talk so. Where 
could I go without you? What could I 
do with the child?’ 

‘See here, now! I’ve told you often 
that I don’t want to hear about that 
brat. Some of these days I’ll fling it 
out of that window. It’ll makea pretty 
figure on the pavement there below, 
won't it?’ 

The woman made a quick step towards 
a box at the other side of the room, 
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where lay a child asleep on a scanty 
bed, and stooped half over it. 

‘Oh! you need n’t be afraid,’ he went 
on with a drunken laugh; ‘I’ll not do 
itnow. Only I want you to know I’m 
not going to have it stuck in my face 
continually. Because I was kind-heart- 
ed enough to let -you bring it along, 
must [ always know it’s about? Must 
I always have his face staring at me 
from his child, eh?’ 

‘O Walter! don’t speak so. Time 
will soften it all; perhaps it will be a 
help and comfort to us yet.’ 


‘Help! who wants its help? Who 
wants any comfort from it? Why 
don’t the child die?  An’t they 


dying around here like sheep? Why 
don’t that die too? Then may be 
you’d be good for something. Now 
you spend all your time blubbering 
over it, as though that could do you 
any good.’ 

A choking, stifled sob, half of grief, 
half of fear, was all the response. 

‘There you go again! Nothing but 
snivelling all day long. What’s a man 
going to do with a snivelling woman ? 
Who ought to cry loudest, if there ’s 
any crying to be done? Hadn't I? 
Look at me. Do I look like what I 
once was? Don’t ye think Ais curse 
has followed me?’ 

‘ And has not his curse followed me — 
the curse of an injured husband?’ The 
woman bent her head as she spoke, and 
covered her face with both hands. 

‘Injured husband! Ha! ha! ha! 
That ’s the world’s slang. Is a man 
injured because another takes from him 
a woman that has not faith enough in 
herself to be faithful to him ?’ 

The woman was straight enough now. 
The blood danced and played through 
the veins of her pale face, and struck 
fire in her eyes. At first she spoke 
low, looking directly .at the man: 

‘Yes! that’s what I dreamed; what 
I have pondered on. You, who came 
with such art, who worked upon my 
weak jealousy, making me believe that 
he who was always kind, always gen- 
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erous, was false. You, who won upon 
the wife, until she forgot her duty to 
Gop, to him, and to herself. You, in 
whom she has believed, and whom she 
has tried to love, through all her guilt, 
should be the last to reproach and scoff 
at her for the wrong you learned her to 
commit.’ 

With his hands thrust deep in his 
pockets, he staggered up and down the 
room. Backwards and forwards with a 
drunken laugh he walked. 

‘Can it be so few months ago that 
you swore my love could incite you 
to any ambition —that he was un- 
worthy of any thing so priceless? Your 
own words! Did you not hold before 
my eyes the hope of wealth?’ 

‘Have you not made me that basest 
of human kind, a false wife, a false 
mother? Why should I have dragged 
my child, his child, into the depths 
where I have fallen? Was it not enough 
that you should take from him a false 
wife, but you must also take his child?’ 

‘Who wants fis child? Who ever 
wanted it? Let him come and take it. 
It ’s none of my business. May be you 
would like to take it to him. I dare say 
he'd be glad to have it.’ 

There was something in the great blue 
eyes of the woman that seemed to read 
instinctively into the man’s heart. What- 
ever it was she saw there written, it was 
quite enough to send the flush out of her 
face and the blood back to whence it 
came. There was no more fire in her 
eyes ; they were cold and frozen as soon 
as they had deciphered the words.. He 
knew that he was understood. 

‘Come, now, there’s no use feeling 
bad about it. You see, I’ve thought 
this thing well over, and it’s my opin- 
ion that he ought to have the child; 
and so I’ve just opened negotiations 
with him about it. . We must have 
money, and . 

‘You have applied to him for it? O 
my Gop! has it come to this already?’ 

‘Come to this! Of course it has come 
to this. Why should n’t he pay to get 
his child back? No agents or lawyers 
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for me. I do my own business. See 
here,’ and the man drew from his pocket 
a newspaper, and read: ‘W. T. is in- 
formed that his proposition is accepted, 
and he will be trusted to do as his letter 
has promised. The money will be placed 
or sent wherever he says.—R. S. C.’ 
That ’s the way my letters are answer- 
ed. I wrote to him that I would return 
the child if he chose to give a hundred 
dollars. I would n’t ask more than I 
thought he could raise. I would be 
generous, you see, if I am not proud. 
Ha! ha! ha! We ‘ll have money, and 
get out of this accursed city, where 
one can’t move through the street 
without the fear of getting a pistol-ball 
through him, or a knife-thrust when he 
least expects it.’ 

The woman had knelt upon the floor, 
and was bending over the box where 
lay the still sleeping child. ‘here were 
no tears upon her face, but a long, sob- 
bing moan supplied their place. The 
man had crossed the room to where 
she knelt, and steadied himself against 
the wall. The tone in which he now 
addressed her meant to be a softening 
of his speech, but only came as a thick, 
hissing jumble of words: 

‘Don’t cry. There’s no use crying. 
We must have money. Don’t you 
know you can’t keep the child? We 
must have money, and get rich, and 
then, when we get rich, we ’ll take it 
away from him again. What can he 
do? He’ll be poor, and we ’ll be rich.’ 

Lower and lower her head bent, and 
more stifled the sobs. The man moved 
from his position, and once more walked 
about the room. He was searching for 
something, but still watching the woman 
as he sought. Under the pillow of the 
wretched bed, under the bed itself, he 
slid his hand —in the basket where 
her scant stock of sewing lay; under 
the cloth that covered the shelf whereon 
were a few tracts, a brush and comb, 
and a bit of broken mirror. There was 
a look of cloudy disappointment in his 
face, as he stood in the centre of the 
room and gave a distorted glance on 
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every side. A quick, unsteady dash 
towards the mantle, the raising of a bat- 
tered candlestick, and the hurried gath- 
ering up and pocketing of some small 
coins, ended the search. Without an- 
other look at the prostrate woman, he 
staggered from the room, and down the 
creaking stairs. 

Hours went by, and the night fell 
down upon Swash-street like a great 
shadow that was never to rise. No 
lamps lit up its darkness but those 
cending out their sickly, heavy light 
through dingy windows, farther ob- 
scured by pasted paper or rags. The 
street was still alive with shapes steal- 
ing backwards and forwards through the 
gloom, passing close, and peering into 
each other’s faces with a ravenous look, 
and grunting out a recognition. 

Hours went by, and the great bells of 
the city rang out the chime of midnight, 
and yet Swash-street was not still. The 
shapes were going about in the gloom, 
and brave+cats were venturing from 
back-yards and cellars to the open 
street. The lazy sound of a violin 
came up from a dimly-lighted basement, 
and the mad tattoo of a heavy-shod 
dancer mingled in with the roars and 
oaths of applause from the same spot. 

Hours went by, and the tenants of 
the great, dirty, greasy house heard the 
long cry of a child. A long, choking 
cry it was, as though in terror. ‘ White 
Mag,’ who lived in the next room on the 
left, says she heard the cry of the child 
early in the night, but, as she thinks, it 
slept between that time and midnight. 
In this opinion she was corroborated by 
‘The Jumper,’ a gentleman who tenant- 
ed a room on the right. Each agreed 
that at last the cry became so painful 
that they felt it a necessity to their own 
rest to make inquiry into the cause. As 
a marked coincidence, of which in all 
its phases they freely conversed the 
next day, and declared they saw a 
‘ Providence in it,’ White Mag and The 
Jumper met at the door of the room 
from whence issued the cry. The re- 
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sult of their conference was, that they 
should knock. 

They knocked, but there was no an- 
swer, save only the prolonged scream 
of the child. The Jumper applied his 
hand to the knob, and the door opened. 
He entered, White Mag following with 
the drowsy lamp. On the floor, leaning 
over the box, with one arm and her 
head lying upon the child, so that the 
little one could not move, was the wo- 
man. The Jumper raised her in his 
arms and carried her to the bed, while 
White Mag took up the child. It was 
not until he had laid the woman on the 
bed, as he told one or two particular 
friends confidentially next day, that he 
knew she was not drunk. The Jumper 
can be pardoned the suspicion, when it 
is remembered that it was no rarity for 
him to be called in on such occasions. 
When he had laid the woman on the 
bed, he bent for an instant over her, and 
then, turning to White Mag, he nodded 
his head oracularly towards the figure, 
and said: ‘The woman’s dead, that’s 
sure as pop.’ With the child nestling 
close up to her, White Mag drew near to 
the bed, and held the light to the face of 
the woman. 

Yes, she was dead. Dead so long 
that her limbs were set and stiff. Dead 
with the same look of terror marked 
upon her face that she had last worn in 
life. 

Hours went by, and the morning 
broke coldly on Swash-street. <A gray, 
heavy, stupid morning, when it required 
no effort of imagination to believe that 
great physical force was necessary to 
propel the body through the solid at- 
mosphere. The day got well on, and 
the story got well around that a woman 
lay above stairs, found dead by White 
Mag and The Jumper, with the child al- 
most smothered under her. Every body 
knew all about it, and some who had 
heard little, added very much; and so 
the story grew and became strange. 
The people of Swash-street gathered 
upon the sidewalk and discussed the 
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matter. One was eager for the coming 
of the coroner; another gave it out asa 
certainty that the woman’s husband 
‘could n’t fail of hanging;’ a third 
questioned the right to hang the man 
without the evidence of the woman. 

Hours went by, and the coroner and 
his jury were with the dead woman. 
The official took a quick look around 
the room, and, strangely enough, went 
through a search almost identical with 
that of the man the day before. With 
a business-like celerity he swore the 
jury, called White Mag and The Jumper, 
took their evidence, cutting them off on 
all enlargements; asked a small, fussy 
individual in steel spectacles, whom he 
addressed as ‘ Doctor,’ for an opinion as 
to the cause of death; made a short 
speech to the jury indorsing his opin- 
ion, received their verdict, recorded it, 
said, ‘Thank you, gentlemen,’ and hur- 
ried away; consuming, in all, the exact 
time of fourteen minutes and twelve 
seconds. 

‘The Lorp only knows what their 
names was,’ White Mag responded to 
the inquiry of a quiet, well-dressed, 
portly man of about thirty, who had 
been one of the jury. ‘They ’dn’t 
been in this place more’n a fortnight; 
but if any body wanted my idee as an 
honest woman, I should say right down 
flat that there woman never wa n’t that 
man’s wife.’ 

The Jumper crammed his little finger 
into the bowl of an unlighted pipe, with 
emphasis, and said: ‘You’re right 
there, old gal.’ : 

‘But was there no one about who 
knew the name?’ asked the gentleman 
again, as he lifted the certificate of the 
coroner and read: ‘Woman, name un- 
known, died of aneurism of the heart.’ 

‘Not as I knows of, ’ceptin’ that gen- 
tleman does; he’s the landlord of this 
house,’ and White Mag pointed to a 
dried, sunken-eyed man, with dirty gray 
hair, who had just entered the room for 
the first time, and walked up to the bed 
with his hat thrown forward over his 
eyes, and his hands in his pockets. 
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‘Do you know the name of the people 
who live in this room, Sir?’ was the 
gentleman’s question. 

Instead of answering, or paying the 
slightest attention to the question, the 
landlord turned upon White Mag fierce- 
ly: 

‘How came this woman to die here ? 
Have n’t I said, over and over again, 
that I would n’t have people dying in 
my house? What’s the reason I was n’t 
told of this before?’ 

‘Oh! come now, bossy,’ said the old 
woman in a wheedling tone; ‘we 
could n’t help it, you know. She went 
off kind o’ sudden like. Accidents will 
happen, you know.’ 

The landlord seemed mollified, and 
the gentleman addressed him again. 

‘I don’t know their names,’ was his 
answer. ‘They paid in advance. They 
paid by the week in advance. That’s 
not his child, though. So he told me, 
It’s the woman’s child. A _ strange 
name, too. I don’t remember it now, 
though. Oh! the airs these paupers 
put on sometimes is Faugh !’ 
And the landlord jingled some loose 
silver in his pocket, and walked down 
stairs whistling. 

The gentleman looked curiously and 
thinkingly at the child, who now stood 
by White Mag’s side, clinging to her 
dress. 

‘ And what is to become of the child?’ 
he asked in a vacant way, as though he 
did not expect an answer. 

‘Why, it must go to the poor’us or 
the farms, of course,’ was the woman’s 
reply. 

The gentleman walked over towards 
the bed, and gazed upon the dead wo- 
man as though he did not see her, but 
was thinking of something far away. 
In a few minutes he drew a pencil and 
card from his pocket, and wrote; then, 
turning quickly to White Mag, he said: 

‘I witl take the child. When the 
man returns, give him this card, and 
tell him to come to me.’ 

White Mag and The Jumper stood 
transfixed with astonishment, and the 
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gentleman putting the card and several 
pieces of silver into the hand of the 
woman, said: 

‘Do what you can to make the body 
look decent, and I will send an under- 
taker here.’ 

He took the hand of the child, who 
yielded quietly to his guidance, and 
passed out into Swash-street, 

The people who were gathered about 
the alley-way stared in blank surprise 
to see the gentleman who had been 
taken on the jury walk away with the 
child of the dead woman above-stairs. 


Il. 
UTILE-STREET, 


Mr. Atten Conroy walked back and 
forth through the little parlors of No. 
14. The light of the rooms was well 
toned down by the careful closing of the 
outer blinds, which Mr. Allen would, in 
each few minutes of his promenade, 
turn nervously, that he might look out 
into the street. 

There was not much to be seen from 
the windows of No. 14 Utile-street—the 
clean and little travelled cobble-stones 
basking in the sunshine; the jaunty, 
fresh-painted houses opposite, with their 
well-kept stoops and shining knockers 
and door-plates; the wholesome — for 
the city — trees that lined the curb, and 
the perpetually lounging serving-girl who 
hung over the area-gate, were the prin- 
cipal features that made up the every- 
day life of Utile-street. 

It was not a fashionable street; far 
from it, for there were shops and stores 
in Utile-street, but they seemed to have 
always been part of it. They assimi- 
lated to the homes about them, and had 
a quiet, lazy, well-painted look. The 
groceries were clean-windowed, and had 
well-sanded floors, while the men who 
served them were white-aproned and 
rosy-cheeked. There were rear-shops 
also upon Utile-street, from whence the 
clink of hammers came faintly all day 
long, and men with grimy hands and 
paper caps, wearing cheerful faces, would 
pass in and out. 
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In all Utile-street there was no as- 
sumption of style. The dwellers in 
those neat and home-like houses knew 
that every passer-by could discern the 
workshops in the rear, and they were 
not ashamed to announce their avoca- 
tions on the sign-boards over the alleys 
beside their dwellings. 

There was no sham about No, 14. It 
was a plain, straightforward house, built 
by him who dwelt in it, with a covered 
alley running through one side, bearing 
over its arch the announcement that 
‘Allen Conroy, Carpenter and Builder,’ 
could be found by pursuing its lengths ; 
while a neat plate with the same name, 
but without the addition, graced the 
hall-door, and satisfied the passers-by 
that the house and shop were one prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Allen Conroy was evidently 
awaiting and anxiously expecting the 
arrival of somebody. As the time went 
on, he made more frequent stoppages at 
the blind, and more frequent consulta- 
tion of his watch. By and by there was 
the sound of a firm, steady step upon 
the pavement, and Mr, Allen hastened 
again to the blind. A disappointment ; 
so said his face as he turned away from 
the window, and stepped towards the 
door to greet the incomer. This was a 
man of about forty, of a light and fragile 
build, but carrying decision in every 
look and movement. There was a quiet 
force in his bluish-gray eyes, that spoke 
him as one accustomed to be obeyed, 
and prepared to enforce obedience. 

Mr. Allen took the stranger’s hand 
warmly, and spoke some words of wel- 
come, but his manher betrayed a preéc- 
cupation of mind, and his eyes still 
wandered to the half-closed blinds as 
though they would peer through the 
uncertainty into the street beyond. He 
was no new guest at No. 14 who held 
the hand of Mr. Allen, and who dropped 
it to seat himself in the corner of a com- 
fortable lounge, in a manner that showed 
how entirely he felt at home, and wel- 
come. 

‘What now, Conroy? More business! 
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Always business! Why do you not 
make haste to be rich, that you may 
get that look of care off your face? 
Why, man, when I first knew you, a 
journeyman carpenter, stinting yourself 
of holiday-time, and playing cook in 
that back attic, with me for your next 
neighbor, a struggling medical student, 
your face never wore that look.’ 

‘Perhaps I was happier then,’ was the 
answer of Mr. Allen, spoken with a se- 
rious tone. 

‘Perhaps! No perhaps in the mat- 
ter. Of course you were happier. You 
were not a contractor then. You were 
not planning and scheming to run up a 
square or two of houses here and there. 
You were not plotting to obtain the 
award for some big job. There was 
only one ambition then, my dear fellow, 
and that was to save money enough that 
you might take home that little baby 
wife, with the flaxen curls.’ 

‘And droll enough it sounds now, at 
twenty years’ distance, when I think of 
the comfortable, middle-aged good wife 
above-stairs, who will certainly weigh a 
hundred and sixty, as that same flaxen- 
haired baby,’ responded Mr. Allen. 

‘The only matter, Conroy, in which I 
ever was jealous of you. Why did I 
not meet that little flaxen-haired woman 
before you ever knew her? But you 
always were a fortunate dog, even in 
money-making.’ 

‘Cloyden, you are trying the effect of 
ridicule on me. It comes with a bad 
grace froma man who has been fortunate 
enough to make himself a millionaire in 
a few years by the indulgence of His 
Majesty of Brazil, and that without 
work, to poke his fun at a poor mechanic 
who piles up by hard labor enough to 
rest his bones on when age overtakes 
him.’ 

‘Well! well! Come, old friend,’ 
answered Cloyden with a good-humored 
laugh, ‘I will be like Mr. Pickwick’s 
barmaid, and nobly forgive you all, on 
condition that you open your heart and 
confess what it is that has settled this 
look upon your face.’ 
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Mr. Allen Conroy made one or two 
quick turns across the floor, with a ges- 
ture of impatience, and then seated him- 
self. 

‘What confession have I to make, 
Cloyden? Can I not enjoy my hour or 
two of blues without having just cause 
for them ?’ 

‘Old friend,’ answered the other, 

dropping instantly the bantering tone, 
and with a serious look, rising from 
the lounge and taking the hand of Mr. 
Allen, ‘I hope we have not reached 
that time When we can no longer con- 
fide in each other! I have come to 
you this morning to make confession ; 
a confession that very nearly reaches 
my inmost life; one that I have as yet 
made to none other, and one which, 
should you differ with me in the course 
I desire to pursue, must be buried for- 
ever between us two. Will you not re- 
turn my confession with your own ?’ 
‘ “You know me well enough, Robert, 
to feel certain thatany confidence you 
may offer me will be sacred, and any 
advice I may give will be founded on 
twenty years of honest and unaltered 
friendship.’ 

There was a silent pressure of the 
hands, and each waited for the other to 
speak. It was Cloyden who first broke 
silence : 

‘Is ita bargain? Do you accede to 
my proposition? Shall it be confession 
for confession, old friend? Or must I 
go away without having delivered my- 
self of the weight with which I came 
charged ?’ 

‘I have little to tell, Cloyden, that 
would interest you— the cares of busi- 
ness only.’ 

‘The special care ?’ 

There was another long silence that 
showed a struggle on the part of Mr. 
Allen, and an eagerness on the part of 
his friend. 

‘Lam acting weakly, perhaps, Cloy- 
den, in seeking to conceal any thing 
from you, more especially something so 
easily told; but I am no more than a 
type of my race, who avoid a terror 
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when it bears upon themselves. There 
are those, Cloyden, above-stairs — my 
wife and daughter — who are dearer to 
me than my own life — from them I 
have concealed every thing; from you 
I will conceal nothing. Robert, I am on 
the very brink of ruin!’ 

‘Ruin!’ 

‘T am deeply involved in my business, 
and was, at the moment of your coming, 
watching for the messenger that would 
bring me notice of the refusal of my 
creditors to accord me any farther ex- 
tension of time. [Ill news flies fast. I 
have already heard it, but have received 
no official notification.’ 

‘And is that all?’ said Cloyden, re- 
leasing the trembling hand of his friend. 


‘All! all! Is ruin staring me in 
the face nothing?’ 
‘Nothing! Of course it is nothing. 


Thank heaven, you cannot be sold into 
the mines, Allen, for failing to pay your 
debts, as you might be under my good 
patron the Emperor of Brazil; nor yet 
shut up among thieves and murderers, 
as you might be among some equally pol- 
ished people.’ 

‘No; but I can taste poverty and 
scorn, the nearest of kin to death,’ was 
the response. 

‘And [ as your father-confessor, my 
good friend, can tell you how to avoid 
both these, and place yourself in ease 
and comfort; but I will only show you 
on one condition.’ 

‘And that is ——’ 

‘That you shall never confide the 
means to any person else, not even to 
that flaxen-hajred wife and daughter 
above-stairs. Is it a bargain?’ 

Once more the friends clasped hands, 
and Cloyden led the other towards a 
table, while he drew from his pocket a 
small leather case. 

‘Here I have the method all drawn 
up in clerkly form. These slips of paper 
have a strange meaning, Allen. You 
perceive they are printed, with no writ- 
ten words about them but my own name 
at the bottom. Accept a few of them, 
my old friend; you will find them a 
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sovereign balm for all your troubles. 
Some people call them bank-checks for 
blank amounts; you may call them 
what you please.’ 

The checks Jay untouched upon the 
table, while Mr. Allen Conroy stared 
speechlessly at Cloyden. The tears 
gathering fast in his eyes, and dropping 
away from them, said more than his 
tongue could have uttered. 

‘Well, what now, Conroy? You’re 
not going to work up a scene, are you, 
and unman me for the confession I have 
to make? Come, man, pick up the 
papers, put them in your pocket, and 
to-morrow, when your head is perfectly 
clear, fill them up with such amounts 
as you want ; but remember your prom- 
ise, Conroy, and forget the matter as 
much as possible after to-day.’ 

There was an effort on the part of 
Conroy to choke down the half sob, 
and to brush away the gathering tears, 
but it was unsuccessful, and in the next 
insgant the friends were in each other’s 
arms, embracing with all the earnest- 
ness of lovers. 

‘This will never do, Conroy,’ said 
Cloyden with a half-laugh, as he drew 
his friend to the sofa. ‘I came to ask 
your advice in a matter that concerns 
all my future, and this little affair of 
yours is consuming all the time. Listen 
now tome. My old friend, I am about 
to marry.’ 

Mr. Allen Conroy started, and looked 
with astonishment at the speaker. 

‘Why do you seem so much sur- 
prised? Am I too old?’ 

‘No; but from you the thought of 
‘marriage seems to come so strangely. 
You, who have never yet been able to 
see merit enough in woman to com- 
mand your admiration.’ 

‘Save only thine own fair wife and 
daughter, good Allen; but there are 
many words yet to my bargain, my 
friend, the greatest of them being that 
I have not yet asked the lady for her 
consent, though I am somewhat ego- 

tistically assured of it. .I have spoken 
no words that may not have been spoken 
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to her until I had the permission of her 
father to take from him his child.’ 

‘It must bea weak father, Cloyden, 
who would refuse you his child, if she 
loved you, even though you were the 
poor man of my first memory.’ 

‘Even though she was less than haif 
my age?’ 

‘A dangerous experiment for you, 
Robert, but not for her.’ 

‘My dear Allen,’ said Cloyden, look- 
ing earnestly at his friend, ‘it is time I 
ceased to play at cross-purposes with 
you. I love your daughter, Ellinor, and 
it was to ask her at your hands that I 
came here this morning. I believe that 
she loves me, if I have not mistaken the 
confidence and respect she has shown 
for the deeper feeling. There is a great 
difference, Allen, in our ages, and to 
you I determined from the first to sub- 
mit that question, before I had spoken 
one word to Ellinor that she or I would 
wish unsaid. The days of romance 
have passed with me, Allen, but ye I 
believe I am not mistaken in thinking 
that Ellinor loves me, and that even be- 
tween the man of forty and the woman 
of eighteen, as strong an attachment can 
live as though they were more equally 
matched.’ 

It needed no words from Mr. Allen 
Conroy to show the speaker how his 
confessions were received. There was a 
light in his face, and a warm reaching 
forward of the heart sparkling in the 
eye of Mr. Allen, that said more than 
all language. When at last there came 
speech, it was only to say: 

‘Let us go then!’ 

In a few minutes they stood in the 
presence of a matronly woman of almost 
forty, still handsome, and bearing about 
her all the marks of ease in life and ab- 
rogation of care, and of a fair-skinned, 
blue-eyed girl, full of laughing happi- 
ness, that danced out from every glance 
of her eyes and every curl of her golden- 
tinged hair. The first was Marion, that 
flaxen-haired wife whom Allen Conroy, 
the journeyman carpenter, had taken to 
his attic home, twenty years before, and 
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the last, Ellinor Conroy, she of whom 
they had just spoken. 

QO blind father! who had not in all 
those ** ¢ months seen the love that 
flashe¢ .t of those blue eyes at the in- 
comin, f Cloyden! How could he be- 
lieve that the man who had numbered 
twice her years could win the love of 
his Ellinor? Strange marvel! Strange, 
among the strange antics of the boy- 
god, that he should not be more careful 
of this same disparity of years! Tobe 
sure Cloyden bore his years better by 
far than nine tenths of the gallants of 
the day; to be sure his eyes were 
brighter, his skin smoother, and _ his 
teeth whiter; to be sure he had passed 
that age when he sought a wife only 
for a pretty face, that she might for a 
few months minister to his pride while 
her beauty lasted, and had reached the 
period when, with the warm love he felt 
for the beautiful girl before him, there 
was blended an instinct that led him to 
believe that none could enhance the 
happiness or make the future of Ellinor 
Conroy so certainly as himself. There 
was no passion mingled with that love ; 
on both sides the fount flowed as purely 
as between father and child, or between 
brother and sister. 

But if man be blind in affairs of the 
heart, no such charge can be laid to 
woman. When Mr. Allen entered the 
room where sat his wife and daughter, 
walking deliberately to the first, and 
with a face lit with the happiness in his 
heart, kissed her, before the very eyes 
of Cloyden, without notice or provoca- 
tion, the good Marion knew as well as 
though volumes of words had been 
spoken. The intelligence went like a 
flash to the heart of the wife, unlocking 
in an instant all the pent-up dreams of 
many.months, the fears and hopes, the 
thoughts that, though based on surety, 
she had not confided to any keeping 
save that of her own heart. It was the 
kiss of her husband that acted so like a 
magic key, and set loose the store in a 
flood of joyous tears. There was no 
word spoken among those few, but as 
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Cloyden held open his arms and Ellinor 
rested herself within them, and laid her 
sweet,. childlike head upon his bosom, 


the kiss upon her forehead. ..d the 
quick, clinging embrace in ~ponse, 
told all the story. p 


IIT. 
FILAGREE-STREET, 


Ir was a grand and stately street, 
running out as far as the eye could 
reach, flanked by tall and massive piles, 
frowning or smiling down upon the sun- 
lit pavement. Houses gorgeous in glis- 
tening white marble, or solemn in brown 
stone. Wonderful houses, cold and im- 
passive, looking for all the world as 
though they had but that moment 
stepped away from the hands of the 
valet, clean-shaved, clean-washed, and 
clean-brushed. To the denizens of 
Filagree-street, business was a myth, 
a thought that only came home from 
some distant spot, and there was locked 
fearfully in the secret hearts of such as 
practised its mysteries in other haunts. 
No corner-grocery startled the sight 
amid the marble and brown-stone of 
Filagree-street; no glaring colored light 
from a druggist’s window ; no vender of 
fish, vegetables, or kindling, ever pol- 
luted with his wagon or cry the hal- 
lowed precincts; no city cars swept 
with a hollow rumble through the al- 
most grass-grown streets, or omnibus 
sawed its course, zig-zag, over the well- 
swept way. ‘The vehicles of Filagree- 
street were part and parcel of its gor- 
geousness, as much a portion of its be- 
longings as were the solid railings or 
the massive stoops. They were rich in 
blooded teams, and gallant in varnish. 
They were proud in well-kept hammer- 
cloths and well-polished silver mount- 
ings. They rolled on in sullen magnifi- 
cence, guided by their flunkey attend- 
ants, spurning the very ground over 
which they passed, or running lazy 
races with the passengers on the pave- 
ment. The walkers upon the pave of 


Filagree-street had peculiarly a style 
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belonging to themselves. They were 
not of the promenaders on Broadway, 
or of the dapper clerks upon down- 
town streets, nor yet did any burly me- 
chanic or limed and sun-browned laborer 
push hastily along the way. There were 
old gentlemen with silver hair and well- 
brushed hats and coats. There were 
faultlessly dressed ladies, flitting from 
house to house, running in for a few 
moments, or leaving cards with the 
elaborately got-up and smiling men- 
servants who swung open the great 
doors. Children, too, were there, of 
every age and size, attended by their 
neat-capped, red-cheeked maids; child- 
ren in silks and satins, with marvellous 
cloaks embroidered and fur-lined, with 
pigmy carriages drawn by patient nurses, 
with great waxen dolls owning wondrous 
staring eyes; fairy-like children with 
delicately-tinted skin, bright, laughing 
eyes, and kissable mouths. 

Before a white marble house not so 
large as many of its fellows, but proud- 
er by reason of good keeping, and gayer 
by the many lights that danced out 
from windows clad luxuriantly in lace 
and damask, and suggestive of fires 
within, stand two men. Strange loiter- 
ers were they for Filagree-street, and 
sadly lacking in the aristocratic belong- 
ings so necessary to those who sought 
its exclusive pave. The tallest, to all 
appearance, was a German. He was 
gaunt, thin, and unshaven ; a dirty black 
frock, buttoned to his chin, hid every 
vestige of a shirt, if its wearer carried 
such an article beneath it. A napless 
hat surmounted a close-cut head of 
hair, and a well-colored nose shone out 
like a beacon above a waste of dirt. 
The other was his peer in chronic filth, 
but bore resemblance in no other way. 
He was of middling stature, and as 
bloated and slouched as the first was 
gaunt and tight-buttoned, lacking all 
the daring and impudence, though pos- 
sessed of the greater physical power. 
He leaned against the iron lamp-post 
much as though a hook, entered about 
the small of the back, was the support 
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that kept him from dropping to his 
knees. 

‘They ’re having a nice time in there, 
eh! uncle ?’ said he of the slouch to his 
taller friend. 

‘Yaas; ish goot.’ 

‘I’ll bet there’s no want of some- 
thing to drink there, while we stand 
here gaping with burning throats and 
eager teeth!’ 

‘Yaas, and someting more too. 
good gold and silver, so dere is.’ 

‘Not likely to help me any, be it ever 
so good.’ 

‘May be! may be! Dere’s as goot 
fish in der sea as ever was caught, my 
boy! May be! We shall see!’ 

The dash of a stately carriage to the 
door, the flashing of its occupants across 
the sidewalk, and a burst of music from 
the interior, as the door opened to re- 
ceive them, drew for a momenta silence 
over the talk of the two. 

‘This is mighty poor work, uncle! — 
not much hope for a man that wants 
his supper. Ugh! it’s getting chill, 
and, what ’s more, there’s getting to be 
too many lookers-on around here.’ 

‘So! so! You was afrait, hey? 
Well! well! nobody will see you here, 
my boy. You must be brave, mine 
goot fellow; dere is goot luck layin’ 
around now. So!’ 

‘Good luck! Yes, for you. 
do you risk?’ 

‘Ah! ha! And you was not afrait, 
eh? No! no! no! he was not afrait-of 
ter very teuce! And den who was 
your frent, eh? Who sticks to you 
when you gets in trouble, and finds 
somebody to get you out? So!’ 

‘You might better leave me alone 
than to drag me out of prison and 
plunge me back to the lifeI lead. An’t 
I more contented there? Do I have to 
watch and prowl there, like a hungry 
dog, to keep body and soul together?’ 

‘Ya-as, and so der pr-ee-son is a goot 
place, and so he likes to be in pr-ee-son, 
he does! So! he likes der pr-ee-son be- 
cause he gets goot drink dere. Plenty 
of fine whiskee, eh ? So!’ 


So! 


What 
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‘Curse on the fire in my brain that 
only fire will quench! That ’s true, old 
man, cursedly true. Only for the whis- 
key, any place, even the grave, would 
be better than this.’ 

‘So! Well, he was so goot he was fit 
to die, eh ?’ 

‘See here, old man! there’s enough 
of this. I’ll bear your chaff as well as 
the next one, but I "Il be ——’ 

‘So-so, now ton’t get mad, my boy, 
dere’s no offence. You're a goot fellow, 
and smart, too; yes, and smart. Der 
will be goot fortune for us both one 
day.’ 

‘Yes, good fortune for you and Mo- 
ses! What do lI get by it? Does he 
ever pay me more than a quarter the 
worth of my swag? What did I get for 
that watch and chain last week? Seven 
dollars! It was worth fifty, if it was 
worth a cent.’ . 

‘Ay! ay! ay! my little man; not 
so fast! My frent Moses is an honest 
man ; he does the best he can, so! What 
would you do with the watch, eh? Was 
it not advertised next day, and stopped 
at every pawnbroker’s and fence’s in an 
hour? So! Moses was lib-e-ral, my boy, 
so!’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha! liberal! yes, liberal 
enough to keep me always in his toils. 
Curse Moses—and you, too.’ 

‘So, now! We shall not quarrel. We 
must keep still, and stretch our eyes 
open, eh!’ 

There was another rattle and clatter, 
and another carriage came dashing to- 
wards the spot. Either through awk- 
wardness, or from a desire to show the 
gathering upon the sidewalk his superior 
skill, the driver swept, with a sharp turn, 
to the door, grating the wheels fiercely 
against the curb. There was a falling 
back of the loungers for a moment, a 
loud cry of the driver to his staggering 
horses, a crash, and the off-horse lay 
struggling upon the stones. As quick 
as thought the carriage-door was thrown 
open, the crowd pressed close around, 
and a gentleman with two ladies alighted. 
It was but an instant of excitement, the 
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fallen horse was upon his feet, the crowd 
fell back, and the newly arrived guests 
entered the house. 

Within a few minutes, in a distant 
street, stood the two men; the latter with 
an eager, exulting smile; the other pale 
and ghastly, grasping the railing of a 
low drinking-shop for support. It was 
he that spoke first, catching for breath, 
with one clenched hand pressed against 
his breast. 

‘Not now; I can’t go in now, I tell 
ye. I must have air.’ 

‘So! well, come in and have some 
drink. A little whisk-ee, my good 
frent.’ 

‘Don’t I tell you I won’t have drink ? 
Curse your whiskey. Do you think 
there’s nothing but what whiskey will 
drown? Don’t I tell you that I have 
seen her this night, though I know she 
has been dead these twenty years.’ 

‘She! who is she, my tear boy? Who 
is dis she vat you talks about ?’ 

The man, without answering, released 
his hold upon the railing and walked 
away, followed by the other. 

‘And where is my goot frent going 
now, eh? Why will you not go in and 
see Moses? So! he will do what is 
right for you. You will show him dat 
little thing what you have got from the 
pretty lady, eh ?’ 

‘No!’ said the other fiercely, turn- 
ing upon the fawning wretch. ‘No! 
once more; Moses shall not have that 
bauble though I want supper and 
drink.’ 

‘ And what will he do with the pretty 
thing, eh?’ 

‘Do with it! Why, I'll give it back 
to her from whom I took it.’ 

‘ Give it back’ almost shrieked the 
questioner. ‘Give it back! Oh-h! 
mine gracious, hear him. Give back 
the diamonds ; enough to make him rich ! 
Give them back and be sent to pr-ee-son, 
eh ?’ 

‘See here, Kreiling, there needn’t be 
any talk between us about this; and, if 
you value your own safety, there won't 
be any talk between you and any one 
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else about it. Do you understand? I 
shall do as I please with what I have got 
by perilling my own soul and body.’ 

‘And so you will go back on your 
old frent Kreiling? Otear! O tear! 
And you will not sell the pretty lady’s 
locket to Mr. Moses, and get the good 
gold and silver for it—eh? so?’ 

‘No! curse ye. Don’t I tell ye, No?’ 

The man started on again impetuous- 
ly for a few steps, but suddenly stopped, 
and, turning to his follower, spoke low 
and entirely without the passion he had 
just used. 

‘Come here, Kreiling, and look at me. 
I'm not drunk to-night, am I? You 
have dogged me all day, you know what 
I have drank, and you know that my 
throat and brain are dry for what you 
would not let me have to-day, because 
you intended to use me to-night. Now, 
let me say to you that this night I have 
seen a woman who has been dead for 
twenty years. A woman whom [ killed.’ 

‘So! you killed?’ 

‘Yes, 1; by villainy andneglect. Frail 
though she was, I loved her as much as 
I was capable of loving any thing hu- 
man. For me she left husband and 
home, and I left her to death. That 
woman I have just seen, and from her I 
took the bauble that you would have me 
bargain away for whiskey to drown my 
brain deeper.’ 

Both men stood a moment staring at 
each other; the German with an in- 
credulous sneer, the other with a wild 
look of defiance. Kreiling it was that 
first spoke : 

‘Das ish nonsense! How can you see 
a woman that hs been dead for twenty 
years? Come, come, mine frent, you 
must not be foolish. Come along, and 
talk to a few old frents and have some 
leetle drink.’ 

‘Stand off, Kreiling! I tell you I will 
not drink and I will not part with the 
jewel.’ 

There was another pause, but only for 
a moment. Within that moment the 
whole manner of Kreiling changed. The 
coaxing smirk gave place to a fierce and 
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ravenous look; the fawning, obsequious 
tone to one of command. 

‘You shall not take away the jewel. 
I am your partner, and—I will have 
mine share! ’ 

‘Your share! your share! Ha, ha, 
ha! You will have it? Let me see you 
take it then ?’ 

The two stood glaring at each other 
for an instant, the last speaker braced 
in a posture of defence against a brick 
wall, the other only a few feet distant. 
There was a hush, then a spring, a 
struggle; first a suppressed shriek, 
again louder, and the scream of ‘mur- 
der!’ rang through the dark street. 
There was an instant pattering of feet 
all bearing towards the spot of the cry; 
there was a distant ringing of clubs on 
the pavement, and before the two could 
disentangle themselves from the deadly 
embrace, t}. 7 were safe in the hands 
of a dozen policemen. 

‘The man’s cut!’ said one of these, 
catching the staggering body of one of 
the prisoners in his arms. ‘ Bring them 
to the light.’ 

They were brought under the flicker- 
ing light of the gas—the stabber and 
the stabbed ; the first still grasping the 
knife, covered with the warm blood. 
This was Kreiling, the same fierce, eager 
look upon his face. 

‘Das man has robbed me! He has 
taken away my gold, my diamonds! I 
did kill him to save my life!’ And 
then the wretch clutched the knife more 
tightly and gasped for breath. 6 

‘The man’s dead, Simmons. Bring 
him along,’ said one of the policemen, 
rising from a close gaze into the face of 
the prostrate man and addressing him 
who had Kreiling in charge. 

‘Move quick!’ was the command of 
the sergeant, and the group passed out 
from the dark spot, tracking blood in 
their steps towards the station. 

We must go back to the great house 
where, 

‘The dancers dancing in time,’ 
and the wild notes of the harps and 
violins fill all the room, and escape away 
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in bursts to the street. Itis a gay ball 
in honor of the bride that is to be, but 
the wedding that is to come off is a 
profound secret. Within the hearts of 
those four most nearly interested it is 
kept in glad imprisonment, that the world 
may have no chance for comment until 
comment shall be useless. Through the 
great rooms and out in quiet corners 
walked the host and Mr. Allen Conroy. 
Something there was of conversation that 
had arisen between them that planted 
graveness upon their faces and an under- 
tone in their talk. 

‘Tt is a strange and unsuitable place, 
Robert, to bring up such a subject,’ were 
the first words spoken by Mr. Allen; 
“but I cannot allow myself to retain a 
secret that should have been told long 
since, and which may possibly influence 
you to recall the intention you now have 
towards Ellinor. I shall make no farther 
apology for telling it to-night than from 
a fear that your anticipated happiness 
may be by you, in some word or act, re- 
vealed, and that a later confession may 
cause it to turn to ashes on your lips.’ 

‘In the name of heaven, Conroy, what 
do you mean? Speak quick, and do not 
keep me in agony !’ 

‘Robert, Ellinor is not —come away 
farther — Ellinor is not my daughter !’ 

Cloyden stopped in his walk suddenly, 
and looked sternly at Mr. Allen. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ 

‘Tam ignorant of her birth and parent- 
age. She is an adopted child. I took 
her from a dead, nameless mother, when 
she was two years old, and Marion and 
I have cherished her as our own; lock- 
ing the secret in our own hearts, keep- 
ing it even from Ellinor.’ 

There was a silence of a minute, when 
Cloyden, stretching forth his hand, with 
a smile, said : 

“T will not say, my dear Allen, that I 
am equally pleased to hear this as I 
would have been to know that Ellinor 
was all your own; but your revelation 
cannot abate even a small portion of the 
love I bear you all. As the child of your 
love, she will be as dear to me as though 
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of your blood; but, from this moment, 
the secret must be buried between us, 
and Ellinor still remain as your own by 
birth.’ 

A quick pressure of the grasped hands 
spoke all that could have been said in 
many words. 

‘And now,’ continued Cloyden, ‘as 
you have chosen this time for a confes- 
sion, let me do the same. To Ellinor I 
have already done so, and to you I have 
only awaited an opportunity to make it. 
Let me seize this as one, however un- 
suitable.’ 

Again there was a pause for a moment, 
as though the one dreaded to speak, the 
other to hear. At last Cloyden, in low 
and hesitating words, spoke. 

‘ Allen, do you remember when we 
parted after my graduation, over twenty 
years since ?’ 

‘ As well as yesterday.’ 

‘You have sometimes wondered of late 
why, since my return to this land, I do 
not go again to my native town, and 
among my relatives. Let me give you 
the cause. It was there I commenced 
my practice and there I married.’ 

‘Married !’ 

‘Yes, married one to whom I had 
been attached from a child. I thought 
her pure in act and heart, and I trusted 
her as a woman when she was but a 
child. I loved her, how much it will be 
useless for me to say. I only awakened 
one day from my trust to find that I had, 
by my blindness, laid her subject to the 
designs ofa villain. She fled, carrying 
with her my child, I never heard of 
them afterwards but once, and could 
never trace them, notwithstanding years 
of search. This it was that drove me, after 
obtaining legal release, for twenty years 
away from my home, and still makes me 
averse to return to the spot of my first 
life.’ 

‘My dear Cloyden!’ said Mr. Allen, 
‘I can well understand how little you 
wanted to speak upon this subject, and 
how its memory must have cast a shadow 
over your life. Though its confession 


ould not in the slightest degree affect 
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our relation, I am still glad that I know 
it, and more so that it is known to- 
Ellinor.’ 

‘For many years the dark shade of 
that lost woman crossed me at every 
path; but time, the great solacer, has 
softened it, and now I can think of her 
only as one whom I have known in some 
dream of the past. I have only ; 

A servant at this instant announced, in 
a low tone, a message. 

‘Did he say to-night ?’ was Mr. Cloy- 
den’s question. 

‘He said it was urgent, Sir; that the 
man was dying.’ 

‘I will go with you,’ said Mr. Allen; 
‘there is most likely some mistake; or 
possibly it may be in reference to the 
miniature that Ellinor lost this evening.’ 

‘There is life in him yet, sergeant; 
but Idon’t think you'll have the pleas- 
ure of sending him up for ten years, as 
you calculated on. He’ll hardly last 
through the night. It’s an ugly cut.’ 

‘Who’s that you’ve got there, doc- 
tor ?’ 

‘The Padder,’ answered the doctor, 
nodding to the new-comer, and turning 
again to the man who lay stretched upon 
a cot in the station-house, surrounded 
by a group of policemen. A long groan 
came from the prostrate figure. 

‘He’s coming round, boys! What 
have you done with Dutch Charley?’ 

‘Taken him down,’ answered one of 
the men. 

There was a long silence, and present- 
ly another groan, and the man opened 
his eyes and looked vacantly around 
upon those who stood about him. 

‘Has she come?’ he asked faintly. 

‘She, who is she?’ was the response 
of the doctor. 

He gave no answer, but thrust his 
hand, with great effort, into his breast 
and seemed eagerly seeking some- 
thing. 

‘He’s looking for the miniature,’ said 
the doctor. 

‘Yes, yes, the miniature,’ he said, 
making a faint struggle to rise, 

‘Lie still!’ said the doctor, putting 
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his hand against the man’s breast and 
pushing him down again. ‘That’s safe 
enough.’ 

* Give it back to her.’ 

‘Ask him who, doctor ?’ said the ser- 
geant. 

‘Cloyden!’ answered the man, in a 
hoarse whisper, without waiting for the 
question of the doctor. 

‘Cloyden! Cloyden!’ said the ser- 
geant musingly. ‘Isn't that the name 
of that rich South-American who has 
just built on Simmons’s beat. Here, 
Simmons, look at this miniature, and 
tell us whether you know who it is.’ 

The one addressed looked at it fora 
moment. 

‘Know who it is! Well, I should 
think I did! That’s Colonel Cloyden.’ 

The eyes and ears of the man upon 
the cot drank in every word. When 
they ended, he turned to the doctor. 

‘Doctor, am I dying?’ 

‘Yes!’ was the doctor’s response. He 
was a police-surgeon and could not afford 
to waste words on a criminal, even though 
a dying man. 

‘How long do you think I will live?’ 

‘Perhaps until morning, if you lie 
still; but not five minutes if the bleed- 
ing comes on again.’ 

‘Send for him.’ 

‘Send for whom?’ 

‘The — the — Cloyden.’ 

‘Hallo! sergeant. He wants to see 
Colonel Cloyden. Is n’t there somebody 
here that can go for him? Perhaps he 
has something to confess.’ 

The eager eyes of the man followed 
and watched the figures moving about 
the room, and listened intently to every 
word. 

In less than an hour, Cloyden entered 
the room, accompanied by Mr. Allen 
Conroy. The officer who had gone for 
him could tell nothing more than that a 
well-known thief, whose original cogno- 
men was lost in that of ‘ The Padder,’ had 
been stabbed by another of the same 
stripe as himself, in a quarrel over a 
miniature set with diamonds, which had 
to all appearance been stolen from the 
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Colonel, or some of his friends, from the 
circumstance of its being that gentle- 
man’s portrait. 

‘A fellow here, who has been badly 
cut, wants tosee you, Colonel,’ was the 
humane introduction of the doctor. 

Cloyden came to the side of the cot 
and gazed at the dying man, who re- 
turned the look with a wild, wandering 
stare. Ina few moments he asked in a 
hissing tone between his teeth : 

‘Do you know me?’ 

Cloyden looked again earnestly at the 
figure stretched before him, and answer- 
ed in the negative. 

‘No! have twenty years so changed 
me that not even my worst enemy knows 
me? Not even he who sought me for 
years to slay me!’ 

Once more Cloyden looked in the face 
of the speaker. A cold, pallid hue came 
over his features, and his lips compressed 
as he recognized the man before him, and 
moved back as if from some loathsome 
thing. 

Conroy made one instinctive, quick 
step to the side of his friend, who caught 
his arm convulsively and said, as though 
speaking to himself: 

‘This is he!’ 

‘Yes!’ said the man, ‘it is he — he 
who, for a base passion, consigned the 
woman you loved to shame and death! 
Death! Was it death?’ 

As he said this he made a fierce effort 
to rise into a sitting position, but failed. 

‘I ask you was it death?’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ or is my brain gone. I saw her 
dead once, if ever there was death ; and 
this night I saw her living.’ 

There was a pause of ‘a few moments, 
as Cloyden stood looking at the man, 
during which no word was spoken. It 
was broken by his taking Mr. Allen by 
the arm and walking to another part of 
the room. 

‘I believe, Allen, that I see through 
what this man would say. She whom I 
once called wife is dead. He has seen 
her so in the long past; but to-night, 
while executing the robbery of the 
miniature, which must have occurred 
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during the confusion at the door, con- 
sequent upon the fall of the horse, he 
has caught sight of Ellinor’s face.’ 

Mr. Allen looked inquiringly into the 
eyes of his friend. 

‘ And there he has seen a most remark- 
able resemblance to the woman he had 
ruined and consigned to death. It was 
this wonderful likeness that first at- 
tracted me to Ellinor, strangely enough, 
since all lingering affection I may have 
had for the original has long ago faded 
away.’ 

Mr. Allen stood pondering and silent. 
Something there was flashing through 
his brain that sent the blood away from 
his lips and cheeks, and made the hand 
to tremble that he had laid upon the 
arm of his friend. 

‘Remain here,’ he said in a choking 
voice, ‘and let me question this man.’ 

The men stood back from the cot, at 
the request of Mr. Allen, and left him 
alone with the dying man. The con- 
versation was carried on in a low voice, 
the questioner resting his head upon his 
hand and seated beside the cot. A 
quarter of an hour passed away, and Mr. 
Allen rose slowly from his seat and 
crossed the large room to where Cloyden 
stood looking out through a window into 
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the darkness of the night. He drew his 
arm gently through that of his friend 
and led him away towards the door. The 
doctor crossed the room to intercept 
them, with the announcement: 

‘Gentlemen, if you have any thing 
further to say to this man, you had 
better say it now. He will be dead in 
an hour. ‘No power on earth can save 
him.’ 

They bowed without speaking, and 
passed out into the street. 

It was Mr. Allen that spoke first. 

‘Cloyden, you must prepare for a 
most startling, perhaps a most joyful an- 
nouncement.’ 

Cloyden walked on hurriedly, without 
speaking. 

‘Robert, you have lost a wife and 
gained a daughter.’ 

Still more hurriedly he walked. 

‘Another time I will relate to you 
that portion of the past in which I was 
an instrument of Gop to preserve your 
child.’ 

‘Blessed be His name! It was indeed 
a child-love, not one of passion, that at- 
tracted me to Ellinor, once my own Lur- 
line. Let us hurry on that I may clasp 


her in my arms, and call her really my 
own.’ 
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RaAILuery was his habit and mood, 
Yet held he a worshipful shrine ; 

Derision was sweetly his drink and his food, 
And he jeered at the Magnates divine. 

By a Vote of the Gods the Faultfinder found 
That he was an exile those regions around. 
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‘ONLY ONE,’ 


BY LESLIE WALTER. 


A unit out of a countless host, 
Slain by the volley that killed a score; 

An item in the column of ‘ Lost,’ 
Tossed in the trench with a thousand more. 
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Another silent when roll is called, 
Another gap in the company’s rank ; 
A vacancy more, as the regiment’s told, 
A sharp-shooter less on the enemy’s flank. 
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An empty blanket, a useless gun, 

Are all the tokens of what has been ; 
Cheer for the glorious victory won — 

Close up, and fill in his place there, men ! 


He has died as a soldier should, 
His bayonet fixed, and his bullet sent ; 
And he shall lie on the field of blood, 
Where never was braver or better spent. 


But who shall console the childless sire, 
And who shall comfort the mother bereft, 
For the vacant seat by the household fire — 
For the empty hearts that his love has left? 


How can they bear to take wine and bread, 
To sit by the hearth, and be glad and warm, 
While the dust is his food, and the clay his bed, 
And his wandering ghost is out in the storm ? 


The fair-haired girl of his last caress, 

Bfighted and blanched as she silently grieves, 
Is fading out of her mourning-dress 

As a lily droops from its blackened leaves ; 


And ever to her through the sunny day, 

Through the deepening night with its shadows broad, 
There comes a voice from that hill-side clay, 

Where his blood is always crying to Gop. 


For a life He hath given, not rendered back, 
Ready and ripe, at the end of years; 

But wrenched from earth in the battle-wrack — 

Torn by terrors, and tortured by fears. 
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The grass will grow on his nameless grave, 
The sun will set, and the sun will rise ; 






But the triumph is dimmed for his comrades brave, 
And the day is dark to his mother’s eyes. 


‘Never mind! — he is only sped 
The way three hundred thousand have gone: 
These hearts have bled, and these tears been shed, 
FaTuer in heaven, for only one! 





RACHEL’S LOVERS. 





BY KATHERINE AGATE. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Azset Doane turned his handsome 
face very slightly towards the women’s 
side of the meeting-house, as with a 
gentle rustle of her pearl-drab silk, 
Friend Whiting walked up the aisle, 
followed by her daughter Rachel. 

Quietly and slowly the good Friend 
mounted the three steps, and took her 
place on the ‘high seat,’ near the 
‘head of the meeting;’ and in that 
long row of calm, elderly faces there 
was none gentler or comelier than hers. 
Within an exquisitely-hued ‘plain bon- 
net’ of the latest shape— (for, be it 
known to you, O Gentiles! that Fashion, 
while she imperiously models and re- 
models, stretches or compresses, ele- 
vates or lowers the bonnets of the 
‘world’s people,’ has moreover a sly 
power even among the Elders of the 
Society of Friends; touching with 
gentle hand the silk-and-pasteboard fab- 
ric, she quietly lifts the crown, and 
shortens the brim, and naming the re- 
sult an ‘English bonnet,’ goes on her 
way rejoicing ;)— within this sober 
framework was set a placid, peach- 
bloom face, with wavy brown hair — 
a pleasant picture, truly, worthy to 
be admired by any eyes not otherwise 
employed. 


, with a slight stoop in his broad shoul- 


Perhaps, however, Abel Doane’s fol- 
lowed her no farther than the third seat 
from the front, in the body of the house, 
where a pretty straw bonnet with lilac 
trimming, a white shawl, and a cool- 
looking lilac lawn, deposited themselves. 
The occupant thereof, after adjusting 
the footstool, began to sway a dainty 
palm-leaf fan, and Abel turned his 
brown eyes sedately away from a face 
which was a tolerably faithful copy of 
the fair one on the ‘high seat.’ Yes, 
the neighbors were right, in saying 
‘Rachel favored her mother,’ except in 
regard to the rare violet eyes; they 
were neither mother’s nor father’s, nor 
had they been known in the family un- 
til Rachel introduced them, just nine- 
teen years ago this balmy June Sab- 
bath. 

Our Quaker maiden was certainly 
‘fair to see;’ so had several ‘men- 
Friends’ thought at various times; for 
sundry middle-aged widowers had asked 
Friend Richard Whiting’s permission to 
address his daughter. But the Friend, 
by a few words and a judicious use of 
his heavy black eyebrows, had settled 
that question summarily. 

He entered just after his wife. A 
dignified, almost stern-looking man, 
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ders. His sons, Joseph and Samuel, 
seated themselves near an open win- 
dow, while he advanced to the high 
seat. 

For a few moments there was a tramp 
on the uncarpeted floor, as the youths 
who had been talking in groups under 
the oak-tree gradually assembled in the 
meeting-house. The last loiterers finally 
straggled in, and a deep silence fell on 
the small congregation. 

Rachel fanned herself slowly, while 
her eyes rested dreamily on the wooden 
bench in front of her. Her thoughts 
were hardly in order yet. Though she 
had walked in so demurely after her 
mother, she had not failed to see a 
certain dark, curly head on her right. 
And was it strange, if, for a few mo- 
ments, her old friend and playmate, 
whom she had hardly seen for several 
years, should occupy her thoughts ? 
They had been fast friends in their 
childhood, that brown-haired youth and 
maiden. Water-lilies and chestnuts and 
cardinal-flowers, tame squirrels and fab- 
bits in profusion, were the expression of 
the little boy’s devotion to the little 
girl, who, in her turn, listened with 
such breathless interest to Abel’s ‘ piece’ 
on speaking-day at school. Then, when 
they grew older, Rachel went to a 
Friends’ boarding-school, and Abel to 
the high-school at Jonesville. Finally 
he entered Harvest, Atherton & Co.’s 
employ in the city. When he was at 
home on short visits, she had happened 
to be away; so they had scarcely met 
for three or four years. ; 

Rachel could not help wondering 
whether Abel would seem as he used 
to—he had surely grown handsome, 
she thought, and he had the same 
frank expression as ever; but the color 
flushed her cheek as a clear voice broke 
the stillness, and, looking up, she felt 
reproached to think how she had been 
employing the sacred hour. 

Hannah Doane, Abel’s mother, was 
the pale Friend who had arisen, and in a 
low, sweet voice addressed the meeting. 
Warm and earnest were the words in 
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which she exhorted her friends to ‘bless 
the Lorp who daily loadeth us with 
benefits, even the Gop of our salva- 
tion.” Her pale cheeks glowed with 
emotion, tears stood in her eyes, and 
when she took her seat, it seemed to 
Rachel that there was a heavenly in- 
fluence in the air. 

_After a short pause, old Friend Thomp- 
son preached with a fervor and earnest- 
ness that even his nasal singing-tone, 
his mispronunciations, and his uncouth 
gestures could not deprive of a peculiar 
searching power which reached the 
hearts of his hearers. 

Finally the Friend at the head of the 
meeting, by shaking hands with his 
nearest neighbor, closed the simple 
services of the morning; and Rachel 
found Ruth Simms chattering in her 
ear as fast as her brisk tongue could 
move. Then Mary Baxter slipped up 
to her —dear, quiet little creature! — 
in her rigidly plain straw bonnet, with 
only a simple ruche around her face, 
and a mathematical bow-knot under her 
chin. 

Rachel reverenced the self-denying, 
conscientious little thing, who worked 
hard all the week, and on ‘First-days’ 
invariably walked to meeting over two 
miles of hot, dusty road. She some- 
times wondered if it really was for the 
growth of Mary’s soul to be so severe 
with herself— never to wear a color 
brighter than drab or brown — never 
to taste food containing an atom of 
sugar, lest she should in that way en- 
courage slavery; and she generally 
ended by thinking: 

‘Well, Mary knows best what her 
conscience Will allow her to do. J cer- 
tainly feel no scruples about plainness 
of dress.’ 

And never did maiden dress in better 
taste than this Quakeress. She was a 
born artist, as far as regarded a keen 
perception of harmony in the arrange- 
ment of colors and forms; and while 
she respected her parents’ ‘testimony’ 
in favor of plain apparel, by avoiding 
bright hues, she always contrived to be 
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attired in the most becoming garb im- 
aginable. 

She surely looked pretty and lovable 
enough, a few hours later, as in her 
delicate lawn she sat with her brothers 
under the elm-tree in. the south yard 
The Friends had no afternoon meeting, 
owing to the distance at which many of 
them lived from Beulah; accordingly 
Friend Whiting expected his children 
to read religious books for at least a 
part of the afternoon. 

Rachel, after perusing William Penn’s 
‘No Cross, No Crown’ some time, had 
opened a little blue and gold volume, 
and.was reading ‘ Aurora Leigh’ so in- 
tently as not to be disturbed by the 
constant chattering which Samuel and 
young Ambrose Vivay, the bright Cana- 
dian boy, maintained. Occasionally, 
when the latter appealed to ‘Miss Ra- 
chel’ — whom he admired with the en- 
thusiastic devotion that boys of fifteen 
are apt to pay to girls of nineteen — 
she looked up, and answered him pleas- 
antly. The sedate Joseph sat absorbed in 
‘Youthful Piety,’ while Sam’s open book 
told of a vain attempt at ‘being good.’ 

Suddenly Ambrose looked up. ‘Some 
one’s coming!’ he exclaimed. And 
there, walking towards them over the 
grass, came Abel Doane — erect and 
fine-looking as ever, his face bright with 
greeting for them all. 

*Holloa, Abel!’ cried the boys, jump- 
ing up. He responded to their cordial 
welcome, and ‘ How does thee do, Abel?’ 
‘How does thee do, Rachel?’ were 
spoken with a warm grasp of the hand. 
Then, sitting down on the twisted root 
of the great tree, Abel talked as merrily 
with the group as if he had not been ab- 
sent a.day. They chatted about the 
changes that had happened in Beulah 
since he first went away; he told them 
anecdotes of his city life, and enter- 
tained them all so effettually, that even 
Ambrose, who was usually as restless 
as a cricket, seemed to be charmed into 
quiet. 

Then he asked Rachel what she was 
reading, and they fell into a talk about 
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Mrs. Browning and Tennyson, which 
proved to be rather out of Sam’s sphere. 
Joseph listened with sober interest, 
while Ambrose, though he knew no 
more about either poet than he did 
about the Bible, sat as if fascinated, 
with his keen black eyes fixed now on 
Abel, now on Rachel. 

And so the afternoon wore away in 
pleasant conversation upon favorite au- 
thors and books. Finally, as Abel was 
about to take leave, he asked with a 
smile: ‘Rachel, does thee know the 
last bit of news? Aunt Martha Busby 
is to take three or four boarders this 
summer.’ 

‘Martha Busby!’ repeated Rachel, 
laughing. ‘What has become of the 
cats, and the birds, and the rabbits, and 
the guinea-hens, and the peacock, and 
the alligator?’ 

‘Iam happy to say that several hu- 
man beings are to share her house and 
her sympathies for a few months. My 
employer, young Atherton, wanted a 
quiet country boarding-place for his 
mother and aunt and sister. They are 
invalids —at least Mrs. Atherton and 
Mrs. Crossthwaite are, (be not aston- 
ished, ignorant ones! Abel was a young 
Quaker of the nineteenth century, who 
stumbled not at Mr., Mrs., Sir, or Mad- 
am; who could use ‘thee’ and ‘you’ 
with equal ease, and to whom it mat- 
tered little whether the royal month 
went by the name of June, or plain 
Sixth-Month,) and they need rest and 
fresh air. Mr. Atherton asked me about 
our village, and I wrote to mother, 
whose eloquence has actually prevailed 
upon Aunt Martha; so the party are 
expected next Fourth-day.’ 

‘How young a lady is Miss Ather- 
ton?’ asked Rachel. 

‘Oh! quite young—a school-girl — 
sixteen or seventeen, and something of 
a witch, I fancy. I will introduce her 
to thee, and thee can judge for thyself. 
But I must go. Mother will wonder 
what has become of me.’ 

‘Won't thee stay to tea? Father 
and mother have n’t seen thee yet.’ 
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‘Thank thee, I can’t this evening. 
Please remember me to thy mother. I 
saw thy father at the door, as I came 
out here. Look at those clouds, Ra- 
chel!’ he exclaimed suddenly, as his 
eye rested on a gorgeous mass in the 
west. Then followed another little talk, 
as they watched the ‘castles in the air’ 
change and crumble. Finally Abel bade 
Rachel ‘Farewell!’ and walked down 
the road, while the maiden went into 
the house, to assist Phebe in ‘ getting 
tea.’ 

A pleasant afternoon she had spent. 
That contact of two fresh, keen young 
intellects had done each good, and the 
talk about old times had been ‘so nice !’ 

As she brought the quivering carbun- 
cle-colored jelly, and the golden sponge 
cake that her own pretty hands had 
made, to the neatly-spread table, there 
was a dreamy look in her eyes which 
Phebe did not fail to observe. 

‘Where ’s thee puttin’ the jelly, 
child?’ asked the independent ‘help,’ 
as Rachel began to turn it out upon the 
butter-plate. 

The young girl laughed merrily, and 
a slight pink glow ran up into her cheek. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


On ‘ Fourth-day evening,’ as Abel had 
predicted, the first basket-wagon that 
Beulah had ever seen within its borders 
trundled rapidly up the road after a 
chestnut-pony. A young lady, whose 
chief personal characteristics were very 
black eyes, very deep dimples, and a hat 
with jaunty plume, acted as driver. 
On her left sat a cream-colored young 
gentleman in light-colored clothes and 
straw hat. 

‘Stop at the white fence,’ said Mr. 
Horace Atherton. 

‘Is this the place ?’ 

‘Yes ; how does it look ?’ 

‘Oh! that makes no‘ difference to 
you,’ snapped Miss Minnie; ‘you can 
go where you please this summer, and 
I’m to drink buttermilk, and wear fes- 
toons of spiders and grasshoppers, and 
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all sorts of horrid creatures every time 
I step out. I wish I could go to a nun- 
nery! I should see fifty times as many 
people as I shall in this miserable vil- 
lage!’ , 

Here the pretty pony obeyed a quick, 
cross little pull of the reins, and stopped 
short at Martha Busby’s gate. 

There stood the good lady, round and 
rosy and solid, wearing that comfortable 
smile that no creature ever resisted. 
Even Minnie’s black eyes flashed a little 
less sharply as they met the cheerful 
face. 

‘How does thee do, honey ?’ asked a 
voice that sounded as if it had rolled 
over cushions, it was so soft and full. 

Now ‘honey’ was a word never ap- 
plied to Miss Minnie by her most partial 
friends, and in her present frame of 
mind, ‘oil of vitriol’ would have been 
far more appropriate ; but Aunt Martha 
was irresistible. 

Minnie took the broad little hand that 
was extended, and said with quite a good 
grace: ‘How do you do, Mrs. Busby?’ 

‘Pretty well, thank thee, dear. I’ve 
been lookin’ for you all this some time. 
Where’s thy mother and aunt?’ 

‘They ll be here directly — there 
they are now!’ as the Jonesville hack, 
loaded with trunks, ascended the hill. 

It stopped. Horage assisted the in- 
separable sisters to alight. Two gen- 
teel-looking ladies, evidently intended 
by Nature to form a span through life, 
though Mrs. Atherton’s mourning may 
have been a shade more inconsolable 
than Mrs. Crossthwaite’s, and Mrs. 
Crossthwaite’s chin may have been a 
trifle longer than Mrs. Atherton’s. Mrs. 
Atherton’s nose had a very slight curve 
to the left, while her sister’s betrayed a 
corresponding inclination to the right. 
Both were in delicate health ; both were 
nervous, and the dust of their two 
hours’ journey lay like lead upon their 
spirits. But Martha Busby’s cheery 
words of welcome, and cool, white- 
walled chambers had a surprising effect 
in reviving them. 

Minnie speedily freshened herself with 
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cool water, a white dress, and a bit of 
flame in the shape of a scarlet bow at 
her throat, then darted down-stairs to 
regale herself by teasing Horace a little. 

She found him sitting by the door. 
‘T have just seen Doane,’ he remarked ; 
‘met him right out here. He may be 
down this evening.’ 

Now Miss Atherton, in addition to 
other little sins, was an arrant flirt, and 
the thought of having handsome Mr. 
Doane as a subject for her powers was 
not displeasing. So the black eyes 
sparkled a little, as she asked: ‘ Where 
does he live?’ 

‘Up the street, in a bit of a cottage. 
His mother is a widow, and keeps house 
with her sister.’ 

‘Who else is there here? Buxom 
farmers’ daughters, I suppose, and aw- 
ful young men that stoop, and carry red 
pocket-handkerchiefs ! ’ 

Horace shrugged his slender shoul- 
ders, and said he should not see many 
of either class, as he intended to ‘be 
off? most of the summer. 

This proved an unfortunate remark, 
for it reminded Minnie of her fate, and 
she proceeded to lavish amiable epithets 
upon her brother, until, to his relief, the 
tea-bell tinkled. 

They were all sitting around the door- 
way that evening — Mrs. Atherton and 
Mrs. Crossthwaite in rocking-chairs and 
Shetland shawls, Minnie on the bench 
outside, Horace tilted against the cherry- 
tree, smoking — when the gate opened, 
and Abel Doane walked up the path, 
looking remarkably handsome in his 
new straw hat, Minnie noticed. 

Horace introduced him to the elder 
ladies, and for a few moments he made 
himself very agreeable. Then he invited 
Minnie and Horace to join a little party 
who were going out on the pond. 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mrs. Crossthwaite. 
‘Oh!’ exclaimed Mrs. Atherton. ‘ Min- 


nie must n’t go on the water in the 
evening ! 
my dear!’ 
But Minnie had inwardly decided that 
she would go, and with a determined 


You would catch such a cold, 
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little air that her mother understood, 
said: ‘QO mamma! I think I'll go! 
Ili wear half a dozen shawls.’ 

So she went, of course. She was 
never known to obey, unless it were 
perfectly convenient. 

She had soon donned her pretty hat 
and shawl, and the three started for the 
shore. The sky was still pink with the 
last tint of sunlight, and a great golden 
moon was just rising over the hill. 

As they approached a tiny cottage 
reddened with a drapery of June roses, 
Abel said: ‘There is my mother in the 
front-yard.’ 

‘Won't you introduce us?’ asked 
Minnie. 

‘With pleasure,’ and he opened the 
gate, saying: ‘Mother, these are the 
friends I told thee about — Miss Ather- 
ton and Mr. Atherton.’ 

Friend Doane welcomed them with 
her sweet, peculiar dignity, and gathered 
some of her prettiest roses for Minnie, 
After talking pleasantly a few minutes, 
they bade her ‘ good-evening,’ promising 
to call again. 

They had soon reached the pond, 
where nine or ten young people stood 
talking in groups near the boats. Min- 
nie’s quick eye scanned them ata glance, 
taking a complete inventory of their 
faces and costumes. She resolved to be 
rather gracious, thinking it would be 
‘fun’ to make a sensation among these 
village lads and lasses, and accordingly 
underwent the ceremony of introduc. . 
tion condescendingly. 

‘Who goes in the Dolphin?’ cried 
Abel. ‘Miss Atherton for one, Mr. 
Atherton for two! Now who else?’ 
And with one of those manceuvres 
which people of tact can always accom- 
plish without being observed, he man- 
aged to secure Rachel Whiting, Carrie 
Temple, and Susie and Charlie Bowes, 
as passengers in the Dolphin. 

The remaining six stepped into the 
Lilly Dale, and the two boats pushed 
off from shore, and out, side by side, 
upon the moon-lit pond. 

Abel would not suffer the presence ot 
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the two strangers to throw a chill upon 
the rest of the party; and at the end of 
ten minutes all were chatting as merrily 
as if they had known each other for 
months. Minnie found herself talking 
with Rachel Whiting, and-admiring her 
in spite of herself. 

‘Charlie!’ said Abel, suddenly, ‘ per- 
haps the ladies would prefer to serve as 
crew.’ 

‘To be sure we would!’ exclaimed 
little Susie Bowes ; ‘ did thee ever know 
the time when we would n't?’ So there 
followed a grand changing of seats, and 
rocking of the boat, as the young men 
resigned their oars to Susie and Rachel, 
declaring ‘it was a famous invéntion — 
this feminine rowing!’ 

‘Do you row, Miss Atherton?’ asked 
Abel. To which query Miss Atherton 
replied: ‘No, but she would like to 
know how.’ The result was, that she 
was established, with oar in hand, and 


‘ Abel at her side as instructor. 


Great was the merriment during that 
first lesson— many were the ‘crabs’ 
she caught— many the little screams 
as her oar nearly slipped from her grasp. 

Rachel sat directly in front —her 
shawl thrown from her shoulders — 
rowing like a very Lady of the Lake. 

Minnie looked up occasionally, and 
spied Horace perched in the bow of the 
boat, with his eyes fixed on the graceful 
rower, who looked radiant as the moon- 
light streamed over her, lighting her 


. wavy hair, her fair face, and her round- 


ed arms. Miss Minnie might have seen, 
too, if she had not been tugging so vig- 
orously at her oar, that her instructor 
was not quite so unmindful of the 
pretty Quakeress as she imagined. 

Through the gentle light the boats 
floated on, while the weird shadows of 
the rocks and trees girding the bright 
pond, seemed to inclose an enchanted 
circle. 

Some one began to sing—then all 
joined, and their voices sounded over 
the water, clear and full— Rachel’s 
sweetest and clearest of all. 
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‘Why!’ said Minnie; ‘do Quakers 
sing?’ 

Rachel smiled, and carolled on. 

Minnie happened to look at Horace. 
He sat as if entranced —his eyes still 
resting on Rachel—his pale, glossy 
whiskers tipped with light, while his 
slender voice was drowned in Abel’s 
rich tenor. His sister was vexed to sce 
him look so absorbed, although her pre- 
judice against ‘buxom farmers’ daugh- 
ters’ was rapidly abating, for she knew 
very well that few of the girls in her 
own ‘set’ were half as pretty as this 
one; ‘and her manners, too, were won- 
derful: what could it mean?’ Thus 
she soliloquized, and sang meanwhile in 
a clear little treble all the songs that 
‘every body knows.’ 

At last Abel drew out his old-fash- 
ioned silver watch, saying: ‘I promised 
Mrs. Atherton that I would bring her 
people safely home at ten o'clock; so 
I suppose we must sing, ‘ Homeward 
Bound.’’ 

Minnie actually felt a little sorry, but 
she had an idea that it would do no 
good to remonstrate with Mr. Doane; 
so she pulled at her oar, and tried in 
vain to keep time with Rachel's even 
strokes. As they were landing, she 
heard Horace ask: ‘May I see you 
home, Miss Whiting?’ Then Abel of- 
fered to escort her, and after a coquet- 
tish little walk with him, she found 
herself at Friend Busby’s gate, just as 
the Jonesville clocks, in the distance, 
were ringing ten. 

Her mother and aunt, weary with 
their journey, were nodding in their 
chairs, but they aroused a little as she 
came in, and, ‘Had she caught cold?’ 
‘Where was Horace?’ ‘Gone home 
with Miss Whiting.’ ‘How kind of 
him!’ ejaculated Mrs. Crossthwaite ; 
‘he saw you home first, and then went 
with her.’ ‘No, ma’am; Mr. Doane 
came with me.’ ‘What a gentlemanly 
person Mr. Doane is!’ ‘Really behaves 
as if he had seen good society!’ Such 
were the rather sleepy comments of 
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these toil-worn ladies, whom Minnie 
ordered to bed, and then requested Mrs. 
Busby to exhibit her tame alligator. 

The good woman’s objections being 
overruled, the whole menagerie of in- 
door pets were waked by the light of 
the kerosene-lamp, and the young lady’s 
exclamations at the ‘ridiculous little 
creature,’ twelve inches long, who open- 
ed his tiny jaws, as if he would enjoy 
demolishing both his spectators. 

Then Horace came home, and they 
discussed the rowing-party, the latter 
declaring his belief that his sister 
‘wouldn’t have so bad a time, after 
all,’ in that village. This occasioned 
a little altercation, by way of restoring 
the balance of Minnie’s temper, which 
had been disturbed by her unwonted 
amiability during the evening; and she 
finally retired, leaving Friend Busby 
rather nonplused. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Tue boating-party proved only the 
forerunner of numerous other excur- 
sions. Horace soon sent to town for 
his own and Minnie’s saddle-horses, and 
they, with Rachel and Abel, and some- 
times Charles and Susie Bowes and the 
Smith girls, gradually formed the habit 
of taking long horseback-rides. 

Miunie seemed not to find as many 

buxom farmers’ daughters and awful 
young men’ as she had expected, and 
after some frisking and offishness, she 
settled down into a devout admirer of 
Rachel Whiting. Her likings were al- 
ways strong, and almost every day, the 
graceful little form, clad in dainty lawn 
or barege, might be seen fluttering up 
among the green leaves towards Friend 
Whiting’s door. 

While Rachel moulded ‘ tea-cakes,’ or 
rolled her pie-crust, her little friend sat 
by the window and chattered, asked 
funny questions, and ‘bothered’ while 
sheamused her. The former found that 
there were many good and lovable traits 
in the imperious, petulant little being — 
traits which her own sunny and health- 
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ful influence seemed to call out; for 
Rachel was one of those persons who 
seem surrounded by a cheerful, buoyant 
magnetism. 

Minnie never ‘snapped’ when alone 
with her, although they did not always 
agree in their ideas of things. Their 
tastes were in many respects unlike, 
yet they enjoyed each other’s society, 
and had what Minnie called ‘delicious 
little talks’ in those summer afternoons, 
as the chestnut pony trundled them over 
the shady roads about Beulah. 

Mrs. Atherton and Mrs. Crossthwaite 
actually grew quite fond of the young 
Quakeress, and were entirely willing for 
Minnie to patronize her. They had not 
sufficient penetration to see that Rachel 
could never be patronized. Minnie could 
have told them that with all her sweet- 
ness, her friend had too much independ- 
ence and dignity for that. They saw — 
though it is by no means certain that 
they recogriized the cause—that Min- 
nie, between Aunt Busby’s cosy good 
temper and Rachel’s loveliness, was 
really growing somewhat more amiable ; 
the vitriol was slowly being alchemized 
into ‘honey,’ and there was a chance 
that Aunt Martha’s favorite epithet 
might some time become applicable. 

As for Mr. Horace Atherton, his 
visions of watering-places, hunting ex- 
peditions, and yachts seemed to be 
dissolving views; for, though he did 
‘run up’ to the mountains for a few 
days, and occasionally ‘dropped in’ at 
the counting-room in town, the inhab- 
itants of Beulah, that summer, were 
favored with far more glimpses of his 
luxuriant whiskers, and faultless, airy 
costumes than any other part of the 
globe. He did not appear to pine for 
society, either. If Abel and Rachel 
and Minnie and himself could only have 
a gallop over the hills together, or take 
a leisurely afternoon sail on the pond, 
he was quite content. 

By the aid of mosquito-nets, fans, and 
shady rooms, Mrs. Atherton and her 
sister were kept in a tolerable state of 
preservation, And, on the whole, it 
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was the most comfortable summer the 
family had spent for years. 

After Abel’s three weeks’ vacation 
had expired, he came up from the city 
only to spend his Sabbaths ; but Horace 
vowed, ‘It was too bad for Doane to 
be slaving in town such weather as 
that,’ and accordingly he drove in one 
morning alone, and drove out that af- 
ternoon with Abel, having exerted such 
mysterious influence with the Senior 
Partney as to induce the latter gentle- 
man blandly to inform Mr. Doane that 
‘business was rather dull, and he saw 
no reason why his recess should not be 
extended.’ 

So they all lived a pleasant life 
through the fierce midsummer heats, 
until on a certain August evening it 
came to pass that Mr. Horace Atherton 
sat, as was his wont, in a chair tipped 
against the cherry-tree. He puffed idly 
at his cigar, as was also his wont, 
and watched Minnie, who came out 
with a rose-bud in her hand, dragging a 
chair after her, Seating herself opposite 
her brother, she said, unconcernedly: 
‘Horace, my dear, put on your hat, and 
go up to Friend Whiting’s, and offer 
yourself to Rachel!’ 

The front legs of Mr. Atherton’s 
chair dropped from their exalted po- 
sition. His cigar also obeyed the law 
of gravitation, and his face was flushed 
to the roots of his whiskers. 

‘Well!’ said Minnie, ‘have you any 
objections ?’ 

‘Are you in earnest, Minnie?’ he 
asked timidly. 

‘In earnest! To be sure Iam! I 
want Rachel Whiting for a sister, and if 
you don’t hurry, I shall run up and 
settle the business myself.’ 

For the first time in her life, Minnie 
seemed to Horace like a ministering 
angel. He had been sitting there in the 


twilight, pondering this very subject — 
feeling sure ‘that if ever a fellow was 
in love, Ae was’ — wondering what his 
mother would say—whether Minnie 
would make a grand fuss, for he feared 
her fondness for Rachel would never out- 
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balance the aristocratic notions which 
he knew were firmly imbedded in the 
little lady’s mind. And now, to have 
some one speak of it, and Minnie, above 
all — it was almost too much ! 

Minnie had no intention of allowing 
him to dally, however ; so handing him 
the rose-bud, she said: ‘Take this to 
her, and tell me every word you say, 
and just what she says, and how she 
looks, and all about it! Ill sit up till 
youcome home. Now be off!’ 

Horace, not knowing what to do or 
say, went into the house in a delightful 
little tremor, and presently emerged, 
looking delicate and pretty — (yes, my 
dear reader! He looked strictly pretty 
in that newest of neck-ties) — his,hands 
encased in fawn-colored gloves, and the 
rose-bud in his button-hole. 

His sister, after escorting him to the 
gate, and giving him a few parting in- 
structions, ran to the house in high 
glee. She was unusually entertaining 
that evening, and kept the three ladies 
in a gentle state of laughter, until she 
heard the gate open. 

Then she bounded down the walk. 
‘Well, Horace, every word now! Did 
she blush? Did she look sweet as a 
rose — my sister Rachel? Aren’t you 
glad it is over?’ And she twirled him 
around before he could speak, 

‘O Minnie!’—his voice was chok- 
ed— ‘she refused me!’ 

Minnie stood still. ‘Horace Ather- 
ton! Did Rachel Whiting refuse you?’ 
Highly as she valued Rachel, the thought 
that she, or any one else, could refuse 
her brother — an Atherton — had never 
crossed her mind. She clenched her 
little hand. ‘The good-for-nothing 
Quakeress!’ she exclaimed passion- 
ately. 

‘Hush, Minnie; don’t! She is an 
angel. You ought to have heard her 
talk to me this evening. You would n’t 
have blamed her then! Get your hat, 
and tell mother you are coming out for 
a little walk with me. I will tell you 
all about it, for you must never say a 
word against Rachel Whiting.’ 
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As Minnie rejoined him, she said: 
‘T can’t understand it — I never would 
have believed it!’ 

‘O Minnie! You have no idea how 
lovely she was. If I had n’t been a 
fool, I should have known that such a 
creature could never love a man like 
me; but I was a fool, so I thought of 
nothing else, and I had bought a little 
ring, you know’—here he choked 
again. ‘When I told her, she seemed 
to feel so sorry for me, but she said she 
could not accept me as a lover, though 
she should always like me as a friend; 
and she was so sweet about it all that I 
loved her better than ever. 

‘She told me something that you 
must n’t tell. No one knows it except 
the family. She says she meant to tell 
you very soon. You won't say any 
thing about it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘She is engaged to Abel Doane.’ 

‘To Abel Doane!’ 

‘Yes; it is only about a week since 
it happened. And, O Minnie! I ought 
to feel so glad for her! Abel is a noble 
fellow, and just worthy of her, if any 
man is worthy of an angel. You don’t 
know Doane as I do! I admire him 
from the bottom of my heart. He is so 
generous and noble-hearted.’ 

‘But,’ interrupted Minnie, ‘ Rachel 
must have known some time ago that 
you were in love with her.’ 

‘She says she did think of it at last, 
and tried afterwards to be very careful 
about encouraging me. And if you 
look back you will see that she has 
hardly been with me at all for some 
weeks. You have seen her a great 
deal, but it has been at her home.’ 

Minnie’s pride was struggling hard 
with her love for Rachel. Her tears 
dropped fast in the darkness. It need- 
ed a long walk and talk with Horace to 
convince her that all was right. But 
her brother was eloquent that evening, 
and in the end she could not but ac- 
knowledge that her friend had acted 
nobly to relinquish such a brilliant 
chance as Minnie considered this, for a 
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quiet, plain life with the man she 
loved. 

‘It is more than many girls would 
have done,’ she said, pondering what 
she should have done, had she been in 
Rachel’s stead. ‘But I had wanted her 
to be your wife, and my sister. I could 
have been good, if I only had her to be 
with me always.’ 

‘Well, Minnie, I shall some time be 
able to say I am glad for it to have been 
decided in this way. Now ” Re- 
covering his voice, he said: ‘You will 
go and see her to-morrow, won’t you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ and Minnie’s pride stood de- 
feated. 

For the first time Horace could re- 
member, almost, she reached up to his 
cheek, and laid a soft, sisterly kiss upon 
it. ‘Thank you, Minnie,’ he said, re- 
turning it. ‘Let us love each other — 
and Rachel.’ 

‘Yes, Horace. Good-night! ’ 

*Good-night, Minnie!’ 

As the proud young girl knelt by her 
bedside that night, and repeated the 
prayer which she had so often neglect- 
ed, she felt that there were some things 
in life more worthy and precious than 
family name or wealth. 

But had Rachel decided without a 
struggle? Was it entirely easy for her, 
with her refined, cultivated tastes, to 
give up the chance of becoming Horace 
Atherton’s bride? Had the long golden 
vista of a luxurious future no charms 
for her? 

Ah! good and true as the maiden 
was, she had not been without a temp- 
tation. She had felt Horace’s admira- 
tion for herself; she had thought that 
by a little effort she might secure him, 
with his whole heart and his great 
wealth. Once she faltered, as before 
her passed a vision of a beautiful 
home — of rare books and statues and 
pictures, choice music and perfumes 
and gorgeous flowers — of all the gifted 
men and women whom she would as- 
semble as guests. All these and more 
might be hers, if she would use the 
slightest coquetry, give the least encour- 
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agement. But as a delicate face rose 
before her pleadingly, another manlier 
one with glorious brown eyes came be- 
tween, and all else vanished! Then she 
knew her own heart, and for weeks af- 
terwards she guarded closely against 
encouraging in the least Horace Ather- 
ton’s attentions. She believed that she 
succeeded, that he would never think of 
her again as other than an agreeable 
summer acquaintance. 

And when, one pleasant afternoon, 
Abel came slowly in at the south gate, 
she felt that he had come to claim that 
which was wholly and truly his own. 

That sunset-walk upon the brow of 
the hill in her father’s field was for them 
both the one choice hour of their lives ; 
and as the rays fell upon them, trans- 
figuring both into a brighter beauty 
than before, they almost believed that 
the golden sky beyond was thronged 
with angels, who bent from afar, and 
beamed a blessing on the troth that was 
plighted beneath their gaze. 


CHAPTER FOURTE 


Morr than a year has passed since 
we first saw. Rachel Whiting quietly 
follow her mother into the plain little 
meeting-house. Again the drab-robed 
Friends are assembled in silence; but 
the day, instead of being a balmy June 
Sabbath, is a brilliant Fifth-day in the 
Tenth-month, (which is, being inter- 
preted, a certain Thursday in October.) 

To-day Abel Doane and Rachel Whit- 
ing walk in together through the wo- 
men’s door, and with them are Horace 
and Minnie Atherton, who have come 
up from the city to act as groomsman 
and bridesmaid. _ 

They all take their places upon the 
second rising seat, and the stillness be- 
comes deeper than before. 

We cannot blame the Friends, if, dur- 
ing meeting that morning, their eyes 
rested often and long on those four 
young faces. Two of the choicest of 
their flock — the children of many pray- 
ers — were to unite hands as they had 
already united hearts, and then go out 
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from among them, into the great city. 
Never, they thought, had Rachel looked 
so pure and lovely as then, in her sim- 
ple bridal garb; never had Abel looked 
more manly and noble. 

After a sermon by Friend Felltham, 
Hannah Doane made a prayer, which 
seemed the very outpouring of her 
heart ; and just before the close of the 
meeting, at the motion of one of the 
committee, the group on the facing seat 
arose, and Abel, taking Rachel by the 
hand, promised, through Divine assist- 
ance, to be unto her a faithful and lov- 
ing husband until it should please the 
Lorp by death to separate them. The 
hush was intense, when, in a low, clear 
voice Rachel repeated the simple words 
which made her Abel Doane’s wife. 

Then the certificate was signed, and 
the wedding-party returned to Friend 
Whiting’s house, and there Rachel’s 
tears fell quietly, while the bright,smile 
on her lips belied them, as she received 
her father’s and her mother’s kiss. 
Abel’s mother, Joseph and Samuel fol- 
lowed, then Minnie; and as Horace 
Atherton’s lips for the first time touched 
her cheek, he whispered: ‘ Rachel, I am 
glad you chose as you did.’ 

She smiled gratefully, and understood 
all that he meant. 

Turning to Abel, Horace said: ‘ Abel, 
excuse me! Here is a note I brought 
you from the city.’ 

Abel opened it—read — looked up. 
‘How can I thank you?’ he exclaimed. 


‘Rachel, see!’ and she read a formal 
invitation from Harvest, Atherton & Co. 


to Mr. Doane to become junior partner 
in their firm. She tried in vain to say 
a word. 

Horace laughingly said: ‘You see, 
Mrs. Doane, I am selfish in not wishing 
you to get the startof me. Abel is my 
partner now, as well as yours!’ 

And just then Minnie came spinning 
along in a most undignified manner, 
considering she was a bridesmaid, and 
hugged Rachel with all her might, tell- 
ing ‘Mr. Doane’ that she knew he never 
could love his wife half as well as she did! 
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THE REBEL SURGEON. 


Tue ‘ Louisiana Rifles’ was considered 
to be the finest regiment, among all the 
Southern troops, at the rendezvous at 
Mobile. It was composed mostly of men 
of French descent, and officered by the 
sons of planters who belonged to the old 
French families of Louisiana. They 
wore the uniform of the imperial chas- 
seurs of Napoleon ; and, on their arrival 
at Mobile, their soldierly appearance and 
martial bearing, as they passed on their 
way to the rendezvous, called forth loud 
applause from the throng gathered to 
welcome them among the defenders of 
rebeldom. 

Evening parade was over. A darkey, ar- 
rayed in the most extraordinary uniform 
which African ingenuity could devise, 
held the bridle of a spirited horse, which 
was pawing the ground with impatience; 
and the setting sun threw its parting 
rays over the encampment, bringing out 
in bold relief the figure of an officer, who 
paced slowly to-and-fro before his tent, 
smoking a cigar. This was Dr. William 
Carteret, the only officer not of French 
extraction in the regiment. A Kentuckian 
by birth, he had gone to New-Orleans a 
year before the rebellion had broken out. 
Amid the outspoken disloyalty of the 
fire-eaters, his reserve of manner and re- 
ticence of speech had excited distrust; 
still they had no reason to think he was 
not a true Southerner, as they termed it; 
so, when this regiment was formed, the 
position of surgeon was offered him, and 
he had quietly accepted it, and was duly 
enrolled in the Louisiana Rifles. 

Dr. Carteret continued his walk up 
and down before his tent, lost in thought, 
and apparently forgetful of his impatient 
horse and most discomfited servant, who, 
being rather new in the business of 
groom, clutched the bridle with tenacity, 
while he watched every movement of the 
horse with fearful anxiety, and ejaculated, 
with a suppressed groan, as the animal 
tossed his head in close proximity to his 


own, ‘I jess wish massa Doctor would 
take this obstrepulous beast ; he bite my 
head off done sure.’ 

The Doctor stopped in his walk, looked 
at the setting sun, and then glanced at 
his watch. Throwing away his cigar, 
he approached the darkey, and taking 
the bridle from him, said: 

‘Sam, go to Major Delmonté’s tent 
and say that if he is too much occupied 
to ride at present, I will go on, and he 
can join me on the road.’ 

Sam, glad to be relieved, darted off 
with unusual alacrity, but had scarcely 
gone a few rods, when three officer 
came out of a tent a short distance off. 
Two walked away, while the third, 
glancing hastily around, gave a short, 
sharp whistle, and a tall negro appeared 
from behind the tent, leading a har 
saddled and bridled, which the office=- 
mounted and turned in the direction ot 
the surgeon. 

‘I was afraid I would never get away, 
he said as he rode up, ‘ La Roche came 
as usual for something for his men. I 
never saw such a fellow, he is always 
behindhand; but I hope his men are 
supplied at last with all that is requisite, 
so that I may have alittle peace. What a 
beautiful evening this is, and how de- 
lightful the air seems after such a hot 
day!’ and Delmonté raised his cap to let 
the wind blow on his flushed brow. 

‘Let us make the most of it,’ answered 
the surgeon, ‘ it is late now.’ 

They put their horses to a gallop and 
rode some time in silence, then slacking 
their pace, trotted gently along together. 
The sun had set, but the clouds still re- 
tained the crimson hue left by his last 
rays, and the moon, already up, mingled 
its silvery paleness with the warm tints 
of departing day. 

Dr. Carteret and his companion were 
as gallant-looking officers as one might 
see in a dozen reviews. Carteret was 


tall—as most Kentuckians are—siraight 
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as an arrow, sinewey and muscular as an 
Indian. His features were clearly cut; 
his hair brown, and eyes gray; mouth 
firm, shaded by a‘narrow brown mous- 
tache ; the chin strong and square; the 
whole face characterized by an air of 
stern impassability. 

Major Victor Philippe Delmonté show- 
ed very plainly his French extraction ; 
slenderly built and of medium size, he 
had the raven blackness of hair and eye 
one sees so often in the French creole, 
and his handsome face had a double 
charm from its varied expression. 

‘ Are there any prospects of our being 
sent to Richmond soon ?’ asked the sur- 
geon, breaking the silence. 

Delmonté was too busily engaged in 
lighting a cigar to be able to answer im- 
mediately. 

‘Yes, they talk of sending us up next 
week,’ he finally replied, having suc- 
ceeded in getting a light after a great 
waste of matches, ‘and the prospect is 
delightful to me. I long to get into ac- 
tion, it is so stupid here, sodull. I want 
to be where there is some excitement ; 
and if we do n’t go soon, we will lose our 
chance for a fight, for after the drubbing 
the Yankees got the last time, they 
won’t stand but one more; and if we 
are not on hand for that, we may put up 
our swords and go home.’ 

‘Don’t make yourself uneasy on that 
point, Major; the Yankees are yet very 
far from being beaten into compliance.’ 

‘ Soit,’ said Delmonté with an inimit- 
able French shrug; ‘but it is merely a 
question of one or two more battles at 
most, and behold the Confederacy wn 
Sait accompli.’ 

‘I am not so sanguine,’ quietly an- 
swered Carteret. 

* Confess, my dear fellow, that you 
have an exalted opinion of your Yankee 
friends. Iam not prepared to say that 
the whole race of Northerners are a set 
of cowards and poltroons; but that they 
should stand a series of defeats without 
being glad to accede to our demands 
seems absurd enough,’ and Delmonté 
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gave a laugh of incredulity as he threw 
away his cigar. 

‘But you do not know them,’ per- 
sisted the surgeon. ‘I spent some years 
among them, and had a good chance of 
learning their chief characteristics. They 
have a dogged obstinacy in sticking to a 
point, which we can scarcely understand, 
and you will find them much better sol- 
diers than you think.’ 

Another incredulous shrug from Del- 
monté. 

‘Mon ami, the age of miracles is past, 
except in fiction; give me a single in- 
stance of a herd of shoemakers, shop- 
keepers, and mechanics transformed into 
a race of warriors in one year. Do you 
remember what Forbes of the Second 
Georgia told us of the manner they 
changed their base at Bethel ?’ 

‘Perfectly ; and you have not forgotten 
how indignant Rhett was when his regi- 
ment broke, and scattered like shegp, at 
a bayonet charge from the Yankees. 
Rhett is too good a soldier not to give 
even his enemies credit for gallantry 
when they deserve it; and he said he 
never saw a finer or more undaunted 
front than they presented. 

‘Well, we will see,’ answered the 
Major, still unwilling to yield the point. 
‘There is talk of Lee’s carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country, and you and 
I will both be in that campaign ; and, in 
spite of their bravery, I am much in- 
clined to think I shall live to be a grey- 
headed old man to tell my grand-children 
with how little cost we wrested our in- 
dependence from Lincoln and ses ami- 
ables confréres,’ 

‘Our independence, Major, is what 
neither you nor I will live to see,’ said 
the surgeon in a decided tone. 

‘What, Carteret,’ replied Delmonté, 
glancing quickly at his companion’s face, 
‘are you serious in what you say? Or 
are you not over-anxious that we should 
be free?’ his hot Southern blood taking 
fire at his friend’s persistency. Carte- 
ret’s face did not change at this implied 
insinuation. 
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‘You know better, Victor,’ he an- 
swered in a quiet and distinct tone. 
‘Since we have plunged into this war 
there is not a man among us who does 
not desire our independence ; our honor, 
all, in fact, that makes life dear to us de- 
mands that we should fight it out, or 
perish in the attempt; but I do not 
hesitate to say that I feel our cause 
hopeless, and our efforts useless to 
achieve our aim—a separate and dis- 
tinct confederacy. Still, it has not de- 
terred me from offering my life for that 
purpose, and I am ready to dispose of my- 
self in any way that can serve her, 
although I am convinced there is only a 
gloomy future ahead. But let us change 
the subject; our duty is before us, and 
discussion as to our sentiments does not 
alter it. Let us make the most of the 
present.’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said Delmonté 
gaily, his French light-heartedness com- 
ing to the surface. ‘ After all, there is 
something fascinating in a soldier’s life; 
what is it? It must be the uncertainty 
of it, the ‘here’ to-day —a shot — and 
‘nowhere’ to-morrow. Vive l'amour et 
la guerre.’ 

‘ At present you mean especially, vive 
l'amour and Coralie, Victor,’ and Carte- 
ret glanced slily at the Major. 

Delmonté impulsively turned away 
his head, while a red streak shot across 
his forehead; but the surgeon was not 
looking, and moreover the darkness hid 
his confusion. 

‘Most certainly I say vive Coralie, 
but I, unhappily, have no reason to 
couple her name with l'amour,’ said Del- 
monté, concealing his real feelings under 
an air of gaiety. ‘ Mademoiselle Latour 
does not smile upon me more than upon 
others who bow at her shrine.’ 

‘Why, then, I heard it reported that 
it was the departure from New-Orleans 
of a certain Major with his regiment 
that brought Mademoiselle Latour to 
Mobile,’ said Carteret. ‘ But it may have 
been Torrens of the Eighth Mississippi 
they meant,’ he continued, watching to 
see the effect of his words. 
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Delmonté’s face darkened. 
béte,’ he said impetuously. 

‘Ah!’ commented the surgeon. 

‘You will come to the tableaux to- 
night, wo n’t you?’ asked Victor as they 
turned their horses towards the encamp- 
ment. 

‘No, I think not. I will send my con- 
tribution by you, and that will do as 
well,’ said Carteret. 

‘But I was especially charged by Mrs. 
Barclay to insist upon your coming. 
She said the ladies were hurt at your 
persistent refusal to accept of their hos- 
pitality.’ 

‘I had no idea that it was looked 
upon in that light. You know I do not 
care for society, and I am a stranger 
here; but I will come up some time in 
the course of the evening.’ 

The ladies of Mobile had been engaged 
for some time in getting up ‘ tableaux’ 
for the benefit of the sick and wounded 
soldiers, and this was their first repre- 
sentation. Carteret did not arrive until 
they were at their last tableau, and the 
curtain was rising as he entered; so he 
Slipped quietly into a corner, where, 
standing, he could command a good view 
of the stage. This tableau —the chef 
Teuvre of all—was overflowing with 
Southern patriotism, and was called ‘the 
triumph of the South.’ Delmonté, array- 
ed in all the splendor of an eastern king, 
was seated upon a throne resembling 
a bale of cotton, one foot rested upon a 
globe, under the other was a United 
States flag, while beside him knelt a 
negro with a basket of cotton; around 
him stood young girls dressed in white, 
with red and white scarfs looped on the 
shoulder, and on their heads silver 
crowns, with the names of the different 
confederate States they represented in- 
scribed upon them. In the foreground 
knelt a man, in a soldier's uniform, 
loaded with chains, and guarded by 
armed men. Behold the North prostrate 
at the feet of the mighty Confederacy. 
Three times the curtain rose and de- 
scended, amid shouts of applause, upon 
this flattering tribute to Southern valor 
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and power; and when the performers 
made their appearance in the room 
among the guests, they were warmly con- 
gratulated on all sides for their success- 
ful and beautiful representations. 

Carteret came out of his corner and 
made his way slowly through the throng 
to pay his respects to Mrs. Barclay, the 
hostess of the evening, who received him 
with great cordiality, but chided him for 
keeping himself in such seclusion, when 
all were anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of a gentleman of such great ability 
and culture. Dr. Carteret bowed, and 
said they complimented him too highly. 
Mrs. Barclay determined to make the 
most of her opportunity, and, taking his 
arm, presented him to every lady in the 
room, and then left him to whatever fate 
the gods might provide. Whereupon 
the Doctor, having duly complimented 
them upon the tableaux, and their ap- 
pearance in them, and listened to ‘secesh’ 
patriotism in return, set out in search of 
Delmonté. He discovered him standing 
by a door engaged in an animated con- 
versation with a young girl, who stood 
with her back towards Carteret. He 
could tell by her dress that she was one 
of the ‘confederate States’ of the ta- 
bleau, that her figure was lithe, her hair 
of jetty blackness, which, caught at the 
back of the head by a silver fillet, fell in 
ringlets on the neck. 

‘So that must be Mademoiselle Latour. 
I wish she would turn her face this way,’ 
said the Doctor mentally. 

As if in accordance with his wish, 
Coralie changed her position and faced 
him. It was a very pretty face; a broad, 
low brow; luminous dark eyes, shaded 
by long black lashes; a delicate little 
nose; and lips rosy and arched like 
Cupid’s bow. But coquetry breathed in 
every motion; in the flirt of the fan, in 
the glance of those eyes — which never 
met yours fairly and truthfully, and 
which were now bent on Victor, en- 
tangling his very soul in their depths. 
Torrens of the Eighth Mississippi, a hand- 
some fellow, resplendent in the gorgeous 
uniform of a confederate major, hovered 
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near them, in the background, gazing 
with hopeless envy at Delmonté, on 
whom Coralie was lavishing her smiles. 
Just then the surgeon was seized upon 
by some young officers of his regiment, 
all excitement and enthusiasm, to tell 
him that despatches had just come from 
Richmond ordering up a certain number 
of regiments, his among the rest. This 
news which had just been brought from 
headquarters by an officer, had caused 
quite an excitement among the guests. 
Here and there groups could be seen 
talking earnestly, some wondering what 
were the plans of Lee; while others 
thought that perhaps he was again men- 
aced by McClellan. However it might 
be, exciting times were at hand. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself that his regiment 
would be off in a few days, Carteret 
escaped from the heat and glare of the 
room into the garden. The moon had a 
tropical splendor that night ; every nook 
and corner were brought out in bold re- 
lief by her rays ; the flowers glistened in 
the silver light, which gave them a new 
beauty, and perfumed the soft air with 
their fragrance ; while loud and clear the 
song of the mocking bird rang out on 
the still night. Here and there among 
the winding paths was seen the glitter 
of an epaulette and the shimmer of a 
white dress. He turned into a bower, 
laden with clematis and honeysuckle, 
and, seating himself on a rustic seat, fell 
into a profound reverie. Before him rose 
the past. Again he saw that face, whose 
never-fading lineaments were engraven 
upon his heart; the pale, oval cheek; 
the pure brow, shaded by long black 
hair; the sad, tender look of the gray 
eyes. ’T was true it had been the deeds 
of his rash, hot youth that had separated 
him ; but in these later years he felt he 
had been worthy of his lost love. And 
when the long looked for moment seem- 
ed to tremble in his grasp, in which he 
could lay the burden of sorrow and regret 
at her feet, civil war had stretched its 
awful arm between them, for he had cast 
his fortune with the South. ‘No North- 
ern bayonet,’ he wrote, ‘can ever thrust 
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from my heart the love I have so long 
carried there, as its sacred treasure. 
Judge me not harshly, and do not let my 
position deprive me of your friendship, I 
dare not say love.’ Now, on the battle- 
field perhaps he would meet as a foe some 
of her kindred, many of his friends. 
He thought of the happy years he had 
spent in the North, whose memory was 
to be, perhaps, washed out in blood. 
The surgeon sighed; he did not regret 
the life he had offered in the service of a 
cause he felt to be hopeless and vain; 
for he had sacrificed all that made life 
dear to him. Approaching footsteps 
startled him from his meditations. 

‘Why are you so silent, Victor?’ 
said a soft, musical voice. 

‘Pardon me, Coralie, but 1 was think- 
ing who the companion would be of 
your wanderings here next week, when 
I am gone,’ answered Delmonté. 

‘When you are gone! next week! — 
I do not understand you, Victor,’ she 
said with surprise. ‘You did not expect 
to be ordered away for a month yet, I 
thought.’ 

‘Our regiment goes the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed, in accents of 
alarm. Delmonté’s eager ear caught it. 
‘Do you regret it?’ he asked quickly, 
his voice trembling with suppressed 
feeling. 

‘Can you doubt it?’ Coralie said 
softly. 

‘Ah! Coralie!’ he exclaimed pas- 
sionately, ‘tell me that you are not in- 
different to me — that I, who love you 
with all my heart and soul, am loved in 
return. Cheered by that thought, no 
danger is too great, no privations too 
severe for me to endure, and it will 
nerve my arm with new strength on the 
battle-field, to know I fight for my coun- 
try and your sweet sake; and if I fall, 
you will weep for me, who loved you 
to the last. Tell me, Coralie, that I 
may claim you, after this campaign, as 
my wife.’ 

‘Victor,’ she replied, in clear, low 
tones, whose calmness_ contrasted 
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strangely with his eager, impassioned 
voice, ‘I do love you, and am yours, 
from this time forth and forever.’ 

‘Forever!’ he exclaimed raptur- 
ously, and then the voices died away 
as they passed out of hearing. The 
surgeon came out of the bower. ‘For- . 
ever!’ whispered the night-breeze, as it 
lifted the hair on his brow. ‘Forever!’ 
sighed the flowers, as they drooped and 
closed. ‘Forever!’ sang the mocking- 
bird in plaintive note. ‘Forever!’ 
echoed his lonely heart, as he left the 
spot, where soul had thrilled to soul, 
and love’s pleading voice had not sued 
in vain. 

The Louisiana Rifles did not get off 
as soon as they expected. They were 
detained three weeks, by the illness of 
Colonel de Courcy, and another regiment 
was sent instead. In the mean time the 
news of Jackson’s successful campaign 
against Pope had reached them, causing 
great rejoicing, and Victor, radiant with 
his new happiness, and burning for a 
chance to distinguish himself, chafed at 
this delay. All his leisure hours were 
spent with Coralie, who begged him to 
keep their engagement a secret, and 
Carteret found himself taking his rides 
alone. There were many officers who 
would have been very willing to have 
given him their society, but he did not 
seck it, being quite satisfied with meet- 
ing them at mess, when his duties were 
over, and preferring his solitary ride to 
joining their gambling-parties at head- 
quarters. Victor had once or twice 
made some excuse for not riding with 
him as usual; but the surgeon told 
him he was right to make the most 
of ladies’ society, for he would have 
little enough of it soon, and Delmonté, 
unconscious that his friend possessed 
his secret, had invariably departed to 
the enjoyment of Coralie’s smiles. 

Finally the regiment was ready to 
leave, and the two officers found them- 
selves in Ricnmond, where all the troops 
were being sent to Lee, who had already 
commenced his march into Maryland. 
The utmost enthusiasm and confidence 
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were everywhere apparent among the 
rebel soldiers; for were they not on 
their way, at last, to the ‘promised 
land’? Out of bare, starved, desolate 
Virginia into Maryland, flowing with 
milk and honey. They looked at their 
tattered uniforms, their thin, worn blan- 
kets, and shoeless, bleeding feet, and 
their faces, haggard with privation and 
fatigue, grew exultant at the thought 
that they too, now, should have some of 
the comforts of their well-fed, warmly- 
clad enemy. Their leaders pointed with 
their swords across the Potomac. ‘ We 
wished only to defend our homes, but 
the enemy have slain our sons, and rav- 
aged our lands,’ they said; ‘there lies 
our revenge and reward; let us go and 
take it.’ A defiant shout went up as 
each man clutched his weapon in answer 
to this appeal: ‘Ay! let us go and 
take it!’ 

Delmonté’s regiment was sent to join 
Hill’s brigade, thinned by its arduous 
campaigns, and their full ranks offered 
a sad contrast to the shattered regi- 
ments decimated by bullets and disease. 
Victor, his French blood all on fire with 
military ardor, envied the officers their 
scars and bronzed appearance. Many 
as young as he were veterans in war ; 
for had they not drawn their sword at 
the first battle of Bull Run? And they 
could count their battles, while he had 
yet to go through one; but his turn 
had come, and Coralie, whose precious 
picture he wore against his heart, should 
not blush for him, and his eyes flashed, 
and the young blood mantled in his 
cheek. 

The invading army commenced its 
march into fruitful Maryland. News 
reached them that McClellan, undaunt- 
ed by his disastrous Peninsula cam- 
paign, was advancing to drive them 
back, and they made their preparations 
to meet him. The encampment stretched 
far and wide among the encircling hills, 
and the stars shone peacefully down on 
the quietly sleeping soldiers, many of 
whom were to slumber in bloody graves 
before the moon would rise again. A 
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few officers were assembled in Del- 
monté’s tent, to assist at an impromptu 
supper given by him, and a merrier par- 
ty was never seen. They gave them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of the hour 
with true French abandon ; perhaps the 
uncertainty of battle, the feeling that 
they would probably never meet again, 
gave a sort of reckless piquancy to the 
entertainment ; like their forefathers of 
the French Revolution, who, when in 
the Temple, had always given a supper 
to the condamnés of the morrow. They 
drank ‘confusion to the Yankees’ with 
many a laugh and jest. 

Delmonté was in the highest spirits ; 
his eyes sparkled, and his cheek burned 
with excitement ; but to Carteret, who 
was watching him closely, there was a 
certain air about him which was un- 
usual— his exaggerated mirth seemed 
assumed to cover his real feelings. 
Something had happened, the surgeon 
felt sure, and he remembered that Tor- 
rens had ridden up to the tent early in 
the morning to give him a letter from 
Dr. Randolph, surgeon in the Eighth 
Mississippi, and just as he was going 
off, Delmonté coming up behind him, 
had stooped and picked up a piece of 
crumpled note-paper, and he, the Doc- 
tor, being occupied with his letter, only 
recollected Victor saying something 
about ‘a note Torrens must have drop- 
ped,’ and then walking away. Could 
this have any thing to do with it? It 
flashed across him that Torrens had the 
name of being in love with Mademoiselle 
Latour — perhaps there was trouble 
there. He could not ask Victor, but 
must wait and see. 

The party broke up, and the guests 
departed to their respective tents, and 
Delmonté and Carteret were left alone. 
As soon as their footsteps died away, 
Victor unbuckled his sword, and, throw- 
ing it impatiently from him, sat down on 
a camp-stool and rested his head on his 
hand, seemingly unconscious of Carter- 
et’s presence. A quarter of an hour 
passed, and still he sat there motion- 
less. Finally the surgeon said: 
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‘We will have hot work to-morrow, 
Victor.’ 

He raised his head slowly, and gazed 
abstractedly at Carteret, who could not 
restrain a movement of surprise, for his 
face was pale, and the lines set and rigid 
with mental suffering. 

‘Did you speak?’ he asked absently. 

‘T said we would have a hard fight to- 
morrow. I think we had better get 
to bed. It is late, and we will need 
some rest before the day’s work begins.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Victor mechanically. 

Still Carteret lingered in the doorway, 
unwilling to leave. Delmonté’s manner 
made him uneasy. 

‘I am afraid,’ he said, ‘you are not 
well to-night.’ 

Victor roused himself. ‘ Perfectly, 
Doctor,’ he replied, rising. ‘I have a 
letter or two to write, and then I shall 
goto bed. To-morrow will see my first 
battle, and,’ he added, under his breath, 
‘I hope my last. Good-night. Je vous 
reverrai sur le champ @honneur.’ 


No cloud dimmed the beauty of that 
September morn that dawned on the 
battle of South-Mountain. The birds 
sang, the tasseled corn and bending 
wheat waved in the warm sunshine ; no 
whir of bullet or roar of cannon dis- 
turbed the atmosphere of peace and se- 
renity that pervaded the smiling land- 
scape; no warning note foretold upon 
what a scene of blood and anguish the 
evening sun should set. On the plain 
beneath the mountain moving bodies 
were visible. On the summit and in 
the wooded slopes the rebels lay hidden, 
watching their foe. ' 

Delmonté’s regiment held the first 
line of defence. He and Carteret met 
for a few moments just as they marched 
to the front, and Victor had thrown him- 
self into the surgeon’s arms, and kissed 
him in true French fashion. ‘ Adieu!’ 
he whispered; ‘I shall never return,’ 

From a commanding position, with a 
powerful field-glass, Dr. Carteret watch- 
ed the enemy’s movements. Onward 
they came — unfaltering, unwavering — 
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already they had commenced the ascent, 
and were almost half-way up. He could 
discern the different field-officers, as they 
spurred on their horses and waved their 
swords. The solid line moved on with 
glittering bayonets. Now from summit 
and slope, from harvest-field and shady 
woods, leaps forth the rebel fire. Volley 
after volley is poured upon the long 
line of blue, steadily pressing upward. 
Through rifts in the smoke-cloud the 
surgeon could see the ‘ Stars and Stripes’ 
borne aloft in the hands of its brave de- 
fenders. He felt his heart swell and his 
eyes grow dim at the sight, which awak- 
ened a thousand conflicting emotions. 
There was the banner which had pro- 
claimed in every land, ‘Freedom to the 
down-trodden and oppressed;’ under 
whose folds his fathers had bled and 
died. What was that alien flag which 
flaunted its flaming bars against the 
sky ? It was the symbol of discord and 
strife— the signal which led brother 
against brother in this fratricidal war. 
As he saw the ‘old flag,’ blackened by 
smoke, faded by the heat, and torn and 
rent by contending bullets, but still 
waving steadily in the storm, he cursed 
in his heart the false light which had 
led him to raise his hand against it, 
while his soul, true to its heaven-born 
instincts, worshipped the emblem of 
liberty and hope. 

All day the battle raged, and when 
evening came, the Federal troops obsti- 
nately held the height they had so nobly 
gained. Victor seemed ubiquitous — 
now here, now there, waving his sword 
and encouraging his men by voice and 
word, he led the charge, through a storm 
of bullets—in vain, wave after wave of 
Southern impetuosity and fury dashed 
and broke against the rock of Northern 
patriotism and valor. The last streak of 
day was departing, when Carteret saw 
him fall from his horse, and his regiment 
break in disorder. 

Night set in, and hostilities were sus- 
pended. In the darkness the surgeon, 
among the dead and dying, sought for 
his friend, and found him lying on his 






side by side with the blue-coated pat- 

riots. Bearing his dead body on his 

c shoulders, Carteret gained the rear, and 
depositing it in the care of his faithful 
servant, returned to the wounded. 

Day broke, and by that time Lee had 
placed the Potomac between the North- 
ern army and his discomfited host. They 
fell back into Virginia, shattered and 
dispirited, to rest, care for their maimed, 

and bury their dead. 

When Carteret was preparing his 
friend for burial, he found the crumpled 
note in his breast, against the picture, 
which was shattered by the bullet which 
had pierced his heart. It ran: 
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face, dead, far in advance of his men,j> ‘Why have you not been to see me? 
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Was it because they say I am engaged to 
Delmonté? Ah! Torrens, do not believe it. 
It was but a flirtation, pour m’amuser. I 
am now, as I ever have been, 

‘Tay CoRALIE.” 


Crimsoned with Delmonté’s life-blood, 
and the lines half-effaced, Dr. Carteret 
inclosed it, with the fragments of the 
picture, to Coralie Latour. ‘ Mademoi- 
selle,’ he wrote, ‘I send you the ‘ sou- 
venir’ of your fidelity, which fell into 
Major Delmonté’s hands just before 
going into battle. These blood-stained 
trophies of your power may serve to re- 
mind you of the last unhappy moments 
of a noble and broken-hearted soldier.’ 
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THE rapid stream, with clouded wave, 
Flows ever idly by ; 

The laden winds bring sweetest scents 
To greet me where [ lie ; 

While bright-eyed daisies gleam 

From out their beds of tangled grass, 

Beside the clouded stream. 


Now deeper grow the shadows drear, 
And faster falls the rain, 
And I am here, alone, alone, 
With weary, aching brain; 
While birds their music sweet 
Pour out from warbling, sunny throats, 
Some happier soul to greet. 


Have I no right, ’mid toiling life, 

To visions of delight ? 
To listen now to tender songs 

That fall to red-birds bright ? 
Ah! no, ’tis all in vain -- 
The songs that used to greet my ear 
Will never come again. 


The tender clasp of one small hand 
Forever mocks my brain ; 

These strains that pierce the misty air 
Are melodies of pain ; 

And night-time only brings 

A fiercer storm, that drowns the red 

Light on the robin’s wings. 
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Wuat are Glaciers? 

Horace Benedict de Saussure, who 
traversed the entire chain of the Alps no 
less than fourteen times and by eight 
different routes, shall give the answer. 

Glaciers are those eternal masses of 
ice formed in the open air on the slopes 
of lofty mountains and in valleys. 

These grand meteoric productions 
have arrested the attention of a host 
of travellers, geological, statistical, phi- 
losophical, and poetical, but by none of 
the departed worthies have they been 
more accurately or successfully describ- 
ed than by Gruner, De Saussure, and, 
poetically, by Byron. 

To give a general and comprehensive 
idea of the Alpine glaciers, De Saussure 
supposes a spectator to be placed at a 
sufficient height above the Alps to see 
at one view those of Switzerland, Savoy, 
and Dauphiné. From this imaginary 
elevation his vision would comprehend 
a mass of mountains intersected by 
multitudinous valleys, and composed of 
several parallel chains. The highest of 
these would be seen in the middle; the 
others would be observed decreasing 
gradually as they recede. 

The central and most lofty chain 
would appear to this observer to be 
bristled with craggy rocks, covered, in 
all those places that are not absolutely 
vertical, with snow and ice, which with- 
stand even the sun of summer. 

On both sides of the chain his eye 
would penetrate into deep, verdant, well- 
watered valleys covered with picturesque 
villages. 

Such would be the general prospect ; 
but when this elevated spectator came 
to a more detailed examination, he 
would remark that the central range 
is composed of lofty peaks and smaller 
chains, crowned with snow, but having 
all their slopes that are not very much 
inclined covered with ice; while the in- 
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tervals between them form elevated val- 
leys ‘filled with immense _ice-masses, 
extending downwards into the inhabited 
valleys bordering on the great chain. 

The chain nearest to the centre would 
present the same phenomena, but on a 
smaller scale ; and beyond this he would 
see no more ice, no more snow, except 
on some of the more elevated summits, 
here and there. 

This general view is most satisfac- 
tory ; and if De Saussure had stopped 
here he would have escaped some criti- 
cism; but he goes on to recognize from 
this view two kinds of glaciers quite dis- 
tinct from each other, and to which all 
their varieties may be referred. 

First, glaciers contained in valleys 
more or less deep, which, though at 
great elevations, are commanded on all 
sides by mountains higher still. 

Secondly, glaciers not contained in 
the valleys, but spread out on the slopes 
of the higher peaks. 

The distinguishing feature of the first 
is made by De Saussure to consist in 
their greater extent and depth, and the 
greater compactness of the mass ; but it 
has been shrewdly observed that as 
those circumstances seem to depend on 
the situation of the glaciers, as is man- 
ifested by the insensible passage of the 
one kind into the other, and this in 
many localities, the distinction seems 
to have no very sure foundation. 

But whatever the position and ap- 
pearance of glaciers may be, their forma- 
tion is clearly due to the great quantity 
of snow that falls in the high and cold 
mountain regions —a deposit which the 
heat of summer can only partially thaw. 
When the slopes of the peaks are very 
sudden, the snow cannot rest upon 
them, but slips down in avalanches into 
the valleys This being added to what 
falls directly into them, an immense 
quantity, which becomes compressed by 
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its own weight, is there accumulated. 
But what converts this accumulation 
of snow into a kind of ice? 

The following process: the occasion- 
ally falling rains, and the water pro- 
ceeding from the partial melting of the 
snow in the warmer months, pervades 
the mass, steeping it as it were, by per- 
colation, throughout. In this state the 
frosts of the succeeding winter seize it, 
and it is consolidated into a glacier. 

But let no one imagine that the ice so 
formed is like that found in ponds or 
lakes — that of Wenham Lake, for ex- 
ample. No; it wants the hardness, the 
compactness, the solidity, the transpar- 
ency, of that frozen crystal. It is porous 
and opaque ; in the glaciers of Switzer- 
land and other southern countries at 
least. 

But why ? 

The water, as it filters through the 
mass, being unable to expel all the air 
lodged in its interstices, this remaining 
air, together with that partially liberated 
during the subsequent congelation, col- 
lects into bubbles of various forms and 
sizes. The transparency and cohesive- 
ness of the mass is thus in a great meas- 
ure destroyed. 

As to the snow which rests on the 
slopes, it is clear that it must be subject 
to the same influence of rain and warmth 
as that which affects the snow in the 
valleys; but, from the very position of 
the slope-snow, the water mostly runs 
off, or is only retained towards the bot- 
tom of the slope. The consequence is, 
that glaciers so situated are much looser 
in texture than those of the valleys. It 
is only towards the bottom, where the 
water accumulates, that the ice of the 
slopes acquires a consistence similar to 
that of the valleys. As one ascends, he 
observes the solidity decrease, till, to- 
wards the top, he finds nothing but 
snow. 

The superficial appearance and struc- 
ture of the glaciers depend upon the 
ground on which they rest. When the 
bottom is even or but slightly inclined, 
the surface of the glacier is even also, 
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although it may be rough and granu- 
lated, presenting comparatively few 
crevasses, and those not wide. When 
the bottom is much inclined or rugged, 
an abrupt uneven surface is presented, 
as in the Mer de Glace, spread between 
two parallel masses of the great chain 
formed by the Géant and Iorasse on one 
side, and the Dru, Montanvert, Char- 
moz, and Aiguille de Midi on the other. 
This 


Savage sea, 
The glassy ocean of the mountain ice, 


with 
Its rugged breakers, which put on 
The aspect of a tumbling tempest’s foam, 
Frozen in a moment—a dead whirlpool’s 
image, 


six miles in length, and two in its great- 
est breadth, slopes down through an 
opening between the Dru and the Mon- 
tanvert towards the valley of Chamouni. 
Wherever the slope exceeds thirty or 
forty degrees, the ice-beds become brok- 
en into fragments, heaved, dislocated, 
and fantastically piled up, occasionally 
gaping wide and exposing immense 
chasms many feet broad, and not un- 
frequently more than a hundred feet 
deep. 

Atmospheric changes, or unequal 
pressure on an uneven bottom, will 
often split the ice-masses with a com- 
motion that shakes the mountains, 
among which the sound produced by 
the enormous ice-cracks rolls and re- 
verberates like the thunder of heaven: 


The ice is here, the ice is there, 
The ice is all around: 

It cracks and growls, and roars and howls, 
Like noises in a swound ! 


The icy landscape has its caverns and 
torrents. These last flow not only abun- 
dantly in summer, but also, less plen- 
teously, in winter, from the lower parts 
of the glacier, the water proceeding from 
the thawing of the under surface by 
subterraneous heat; to that cause, at 
least, the thaw is generally attributed. 
In winter, small streamlets ooze out 
from beneath the ice; in spring and 
summer it bursts away the frozen bar- 
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rier that dams it, gushing out profusely 
in whitish-blue streams from the ice- 
grots, which it has excavated in some 
instances to the height of a hundred, 
and the breadth of from fifty to eighty 
feet, and which present a romantic va- 
riety of picturesque scenes. 

Nor do the waters form the only ele- 
ment in action on this awful stage. A 
change of temperature liberates the 
glacier-blast, the gletschergeblase of the 
Germans, from its frozen cavity; and 
the rushing bitter cold air-current es- 
capes from the crevasses, driving the 
frost motes like snow-dust before it, 
and insupportable as the sarsar, the 
icy wind of death. 

It may be stated as a general prop- 
osition, that all the Alpine valleys are 
inclined planes. Down these the gla- 
ciers must slip by their own weight 
whenever any cause loosens their adhe- 
sion to the sides and bottom of those 
valleys. The warmth of the earth con- 
tributes to the diminution of this ad- 
hesion by thawing the under surface of 
the glacier. This, however, takes place 
in those parts only where the great 
thickness of the ice shields the ground 
from the operation of external cold; 
and the mass, consequently, being only 
partially disengaged, maintains its po- 
sition. But where the penetrating rays 
of the summer’s sun have diffused a 
general circumjacent heat, the ice is 
thawed at its surface and edges; then 
the liberation of the glacier is rapid, 
aided as it is by the erosion of the 
underflowing currents, and the abrasion 
of the ice and stones which those cur- 
rents bear along, and the whole mass, 
obeying the great law of gravity, slips 
down into the fertile valleys below, and 
presents the contrast of an ice-field ter- 
minating in smiling meadows or among 
golden crops, as if the gigantic frost- 
genius had invaded the flowery realms 
of the fairies: 


The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day; 

But I am he who bids it pass, 
Or with its ice delay. 
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If there were no compensation, there 
would be, notwithstanding the great 
waste arising. from the causes above 
mentioned, a great increase in the gla- 
ciers; because the winter accession of 
snow and ice would largely predominate 
over the loss occasioned by summer and 
other heat. But this is a compensating 
world, and, as far as human memory 
and observation have gone, it has been 
found that there is no sensible in- 
crease. 

If during one, or.even during a few, 
succeeding years, some of the glaciers 
are observed to descend unusually low, 
in the following years they are found to 
recede in proportion. Above, evapora- 
tion from the snow and ice is going on 
to a large extent even in winter, and 
with great rapidity in the dry and rari- 
fied air; below, subterranean heat is at 
work. But all the summer, winter, and 
subterranean causes would be inadequate * 
to prevent a gradual but slow increase 
of the ice, if it were not for the steady 
slow march of the glaciers into the lower 
valleys, where they have to encounter a 
warm atmosphere. The greater the in- 
crease arising from the accumulations of 
the preceding winter, the greater be- 
comes the pressure from above, and the 
further the glacier descends into the re- 
gion of thaw. The lower it slips down, 
the greater is the space left behind to be 
filled up, and the greater must be the 
time required before further accumula- 
tion pushes the mass forward. All 
this time the lower extremity subjected 
to the heat, recedes as much at least as 
it had advanced, if not more. Thus is 
the equilibrium kept up; and thus are 
the cultivated lands of the lower valleys 
protected from excessive encroachment. 

Glaciers, like other invading forces, 
have their adjuncts. Masses of débris 
accumulate in the shape of long dykes 
or parapets along the anterior edge and 
lateral margins of some of the larger ex- 
amples. These are the moraines of the 
Savoyard, the trockne muren of the Ty- 
rolese, and the jokiilsgiairde of the Ice- 
lander, to whom the glaciers are known 
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under the name of jokil. The Savoyard 
name generally prevails. 

Moraines are thus formed. Schistose 
or stratified rocks, free from snow and 
ice in consequence of their slope, but 
bordering the glaciers, are exposed to 
all the atmospheric influences. Grad- 
ually disintegrated by the alternations 
of humidity and frost, heat and cold, 
their detached fragments roll down to 
the lateral edge of the glacier, where 
the greater part is, in sailor’s phrase, 
‘brought up;’ while some blocks are 
protruded onwards towards the middle. 

By the general inclination of the gla- 
cier and its downward progress, a quan- 
tity of these débris are collected along 
the anterior termination of the ice-field. 
Thus, in some cases, the whole glacier 
becomes surrounded by a moraine. 

But wherever mountain-slopes are 
protected by what we have heard term- 

"ed their private glacier, or where the 
rock is composed of compact and all 
but indestructible granite, there is no 
moraine. And thus it happens that on 
each side of some glaciers a moraine will 
be found; others present a moraine on 
one side only; and some none at all. 

Again, a moraine is sometimes found 
where it could not have been formed. 
In such cases the nature of the débris 
shows that it must have been brought 
down from a higher station by the mo- 
tion of the glacier. 

The height of moraines varies; some 
reach an altitude of one hundred feet. 
As a general rule it will be found that, 
when the glaciers have undergone dimi- 
nution, the moraine is above the ice; 
but in those cases where they have in- 
creased, the moraine is lower than the 
ice-field. In others the moraine and the 
ice are on a level. 

The well-known work of M. Agassiz 
on glaciers, moraines, and erratic 
blocks — in which he embodies the bold 
reasonings of Venetz and De Charpen- 
tier — points to the existence of mo- 
raines at an altitude of several hundred 
feat above the bottom of the superior 
Alpine valleys, where glaciers no longer 
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exist. In the lower valleys they are 
found in succession at altitudes as high 
as twelve, fifteen, and even eighteen 
hundred feet. In the neighborhood of 
St. Maurice they occur at two thousand 
feet above the bed of the Rhone; and 
they may be traced at a great height 
round the lake of Geneva. From such 
facts and other data, Agassiz comes to 
the sweeping conclusion that at one time 
the whole of the plains of Switzerland 
were covered by glaciers to a height of 
three thousand three hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, or two thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five feet above the 
present surface of the lake of Geneva, 
and that they extended as far as the 
Jura. To support this grand theory, 
which requires him to account for the 
existence of such immense masses of 
ice, he supposes the alternate heating 
and cooling of the globe at distant but 
given periods, appeals to fossil remains, 
and endeavors to explain the erratic 
blocks of the Jura by viewing them as 
the transported moraines of his enor- 
mous glaciers. 

But, besides the fringing or bordering 
moraines, glaciers sometimes exhibit 
central banks, and long and high ridges 
composed of fragments of rocks, bould- 
ers, sand and earth, at some distance 
from the margins, to which, however, 
they generally run parallel. These, the 
guferlinien of the German-Swiss can- 
tons, are sometimes numerous and high. 
De Saussure crossed four or five of 
them, thirty or forty feet high, in tra- 
versing the great ice-field above Montan- 
vert. This elevation is due partly to 
the quantity of debris, and partly to the 
sinking of the surrounding ice which 
thaws, while that sheltered from the 
sun under the heap remains unthawed. 
Rosboden glacier is rich in the number 
and dimensions of these ridges. 

The following is the explanation given 
of the formation of these banks: Slip- 
ping down upon the inclined bottom of 
the valley, the glacier recedes from the 
side, carrying with it and upon it part 
of the lateral moraine, This operation 
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often leaves a considerable space, in the 
wider valleys especially, between the 
foot of the mountains and the edge of 
the glaciers, and this space, during the 
succeeding, winter, is filled up with 
fresh snow which is converted into ice, 
and on which a new moraine is accumu- 
lated. This in its turn recedes like the 
first, and is succeeded by others, so that 
if it did not happen that the moraines of 
the opposite sides are sometimes con- 
founded into one, and that the motion of 
the ice on the irregular slopes of the 
valley disturbs the order and parallelism 
of the banks, they might serve as marks 
to determine the age of the glaciers. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
grand notion of M. Agassiz, enough of 
ice remains in the shape of glaciers. 
Those of the Tyrol, Switzerland, Pied- 
mont, and Savoy, present a superficial 
extent which has been calculated at 
fourteen hundred and eighty-four square 
miles. Some of them are from ten to 
fifteen miles in length, and from one to 
two miles and a quarter in breadth, and 
some attain a thickness of from one to 
six hundred feet. In these icy reser- 
voirs the copious supplies of the princi- 
pal European rivers are contained. 

The Pyrenees and the Sierra Nevada 
have glaciers, nearly all of which occur 
on the northern slopes; and here we 
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may observe that. the evidence indi- 
cates but few glaciers in the direc- 
tion of east and west. 

In the north, Spitzbergen, Iceland, 
and Greenland, present numerous and 
magnificent glaciers; and though it 
seems to be the general opinion that 
they are formed in the same manner 
as those of the Alps, the superior 
compactness and beautiful transpar- 
ency of the northern examples, and 
of the icebergs detached from them, 
are universally acknowledged. 

The glaciers of the south-west coast 
of America, the Strait of Magalhaens, 
and Tierra del Fuego, are extensive. 

If we turn to Upper Asia we are 
struck with the extensive range of the 
Altai mountains forming its northern 
border. The formation and motion of 
their glaciers appear to be the same 
with those of the European Alps; and 
those who study the subject will not 
find much variance between the obser- 
vations of Gebler and De Saussure. 

To enumerate all who have contributed 
to the stock of information on this inter- 
esting subject would border upon the 
endless. ‘The names of Henderson and 
Graah will immediately occur to the in- 
itiated reader in connection with Iceland 
and Greenland, and of Forbes with 
those of Norway. 


ICE. 


Tne green of the’turf old Erin dothfshow, 
The green of the Ocean the Undines know, 
The green of the flood that gracefully rolls, 
And falls into white, mysterious folds, 

To shroud Niagara’s body of power, 

To crown his achievement in Victory’s hour, 
Are dim revelations of what may be seen 

In the shades of that pure and exquisite green 
Which dwells in the Ice that lies round the Pole, 
And gives its cold body a life-shining soul. 
Unearthly, supernal that verdure appears, 


And crystalline summer the frozen world cheers, 
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THE NEW-YEAR. 


BY THE VILLAGE SCHOOLMASTHER. 


We have seen a birth and burial in the deadest watch of night; 

We have lost a friend endeared to us by sorrow and delight ; 

We have laid away the father, and by some ancestral right, 
Crowned his only son — a king. 


We saw our old friend failing at the twilight of the year, 

When the trembling trees shook off their robes to cover o’er his bier, 

And the wailing winds of Winter, and the tearful clouds were here, 
To sorrow o’er his tomb. 


As the savage chief is buried with his hunting-knife and gun, 
So we’vye laid with him our idols and our pleasures one by one; 
But our hopes have all been given to the keeping of his son, 

Of his only son — the king. 


We have placed the old king’s record in the open hands of Time ; 

O the blots upon its pages that have hidden deeds sublime! 

O the bonds of Truth unwritten! O the marks of fraud and crime! 
O the pages that are torn! 


Time has handed up the book to Hm to whom the hours belong ; 

Let our souls cry out for mercy while the pulse of life is strong ; 

Ere Hr maketh up the last account, and finds our footings wrong, 
And His righteous sentence gives. 


In the narrow reign behind us, for the lifeless love of pelf, 
We have martyred Truth and Justice, and have scorned each better elf. 
In the wider reign before us lét us martyr Sin and self, 

For the living love of Gop. 


Let us all before we stumble grasp His mighty hand once more ; 

‘Let us follow Peace through battle ’neath the flag our fathers bore ; 

Let us fight for Right and Freedom as we never fought before, 
For the life of our dear Land. 
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A camp at best is but a dull place, 
full of monotony and sameness. But 
when there are numerous companions 
around, one possessed of a social dispo- 
sition can contrive to while away the 
time not passed on duty with some de- 
gree of pleasantness. But to be left 
behind, while the regiment or brigade is 
off on a march, with only two or three 
companions, selected on account of iil- 
health, is extremely irksome. The days 
seem long, very long, and the only 
pleasure consists in going to bed at 
night, if any thing that we are fortu- 
nate enough to possess can be dignified 
with the name of bed. Worn out with 
this monotony, a party of us concluded, 
one day, to visit the peak of Lookout 
Mountain,whence ‘ Fighting Joe Hooker’ 
had just compelled the rebels to exhibit 
their prowess in the art, somewhat fa- 
miliar to them, of ‘skedaddling.’ It 
was a beautiful Sabbath morning, some- 
what cool, but bright with pleasant sun- 
shine. We first went along the railroad 
for nearly half a mile, until we crossed 
Lookout Creek, which washes the foot 
of the mountain; then we turned our 
course up the slope of the mountain, 
winding our way for some distance amid 
the rocks and huge boulders that we 
had often mistaken for rebel tents, 
Some of these boulders could not have 
been less than forty feet in perpendi- 
cular height, and possessed sufficient 
bulk to have furnished stone enough for 
several large houses. Passing by these, 
we soon gained the crest of the slope 
running down to the river, just at the 
point where a rebel masked battery had 
been, which, however, never had much 
opportunity to prove its efficacy, owing 
to the suddenness of our attack and the 
complete capture of the rebel brigade 
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which held the western slope of the 
mountain. 

Leaving the battery to our left, we 
climbed a little higher, and came to a 
road, which we followed around the 
point until we reached a large shelf, 
where we found a fine farm-house. 
There is a splendid spring lodge, made 
of rock, connected with it. I took a 
drink out of the large rock basin, and 
it was cool and refreshing, better far 
than any draught of champagne or 
sherry ever made. Resting here for 
a while, we nerved ourselves for the 
grand slope, which has at least an in-, 
clination of about forty-five degrees. 
We pulled ourselves along, however, 
stopping occasionally to hold our hands 
over our ears, for the keen, cold air 
fairly made them tingle. At last we 
reached the top of the slope, and 
here a perpendicular wall of rock stared 
us in the face. Passing, however, around 
the point, along the western side, we 
soon found a ladder, which we scaled, 
and then stood on the crest of Lookout 
Mountain. We passed out to the edge 
of the rock, and gathered some pine 
boughs for relics. I cut a nice cane, 
and some of us gathered laurel-root, 
from which to whittle out pipes. I 
have seen several very fine pipes, made 
of laurel-root, gathered om the mount- 
ain, and provided with neat cherry 
stems, cut from the trees that sur- 
round the farm-house. The atmosphere 
was somewhat smoky, which prevented 
our enjoying the full extent of the scene. 
Almost directly in the front is Chatta- 
nooga, surrounded by an army of tenant- 
less tents, their late occupants far 
away in victorious pursuit of Bragg’s 
routed army. To the left, stretching as 
far as we can see, meanders the beauti- 
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ful Tennessee River, which washes the 
base of the mountain, and then turns 
away in an opposite direction. Far up 
the stream we saw a steamer Knoxville 
bound, where, as we learn, Burnside 
conquered the so-called invincible corps 
of Longstreet. 

To our right lay the valley, beautiful 
with vegetation, and decked with fine 
farms and plantations, while the smoke 
rising in blue, wreathy clouds marked 
the devastating path of an army. Turn- 
ing back from the rock, we soon came to 
the rebel breastworks, where had for- 
merly been a couple of Parrott guns, 
whose keenly whistling shells, as they 
flew down into the valley, had made me 
ofteri prove myself to be what Jack 
Downing calls Amos Kendall, ‘a master- 
hand at dodging.’ Iused frequently to 
watch the shells, thrown from Chattanoo- 
ga, burst on the crest of the mountain, 
and several marks on these breastworks 
told the fearful accuracy of our aim. 
Here, too, on the top of a large tree, was 
built a platform, where stood the signal 
officer as he waved his news. Often have 
I gazed on the large red flag, as it sent 
some rebel dispatch, and often have I 
sighed to think that I could not read 
the dispatch, so tauntingly, as it were, 
held up before our eyes. I recollect, 
one night, however, that as I watched 
the signal-light on the mountain, a shell 
from Chattanooga burst just beyond 
him, and a perceptible flutter made me 
think that he had experienced a ‘ hair- 
breadth ’scape.’ : 

Leaving the breastworks behind, we 
passed through the camp of the Eighth 
Kentucky Infantry, which had the 
honor of hoisting its flag on Lookout, 
the first that waved to tell that we 
possessed the mountain. Near by is a 
fine summer residence, built in Southern 
style. It had been a commissary estab- 
lishment, and we found a quantity of 
rebel meal and flour and hard bread. 
We purchased a sack of meal, and got 
a ‘hard tack’ to taste. Some of the 
soldiers whom we met told us that our 
commissary department was issuing 
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rebel hard tack, of which we had just 
captured large quantities, and they in- 
variably assured us that they liked the 
rebel bread better than ours, which we 
could only account for by the (supposed) 
fact that our Government is now issuing 
the same hard bread that starved Scott’s 
army out of Mexico, while that of the 
rebels, at best, cannot be over three 
years of age. 

About half a mile further on we came 
to Summerville, where, as the name in- 
dicates, the wealthy were wont, in other 
days, to while away the summer months. 
The houses are all indicative of the use 
they were put to, being light frame 
buildings, surrounded with the extensive 
porches or galleries that so invariably 
adorn a Southern home. Jn most of 
these houses, now tenantless, we found 
many pieces of elegant furniture; and 
in one, a nice sofa seemed very inviting 
to one who had in the army deemed 
himself happy to seat himself on a 
cracker-box or a leathern valise. We 
explored a large hotel, and found in an 
up-stairs room two neat, marble-topped 
billiard-tables. But alas! the balls had 
rolled their last carom there, and the 
cues had vanished, while the ruthless 
hands of the soldiery had carried away 
the cushions and the great green cloth 
that had been the field of many a well- 
fought battle. 
residing in the village, all minus their 
male members, however, as far as I 
could discover, save some few children 
not yet old enough to abandon the fa- 
vorite occupation of making ‘ mud-pies.’ 

Leaving Summerville to our rear, we 
soon came to the point where we com- 
mence the descent of the mountain, 
which, however, is very gradual. We 
followed the road mainly, several times, 
however, making cut-offs by climbing 
over ledges of rocks, and down through 
fissures and over places impossible to 
ascend, but most easy of descent. Some- 
times the road runs along little shelves 
just wide enough for a wagon to pass, 
where a high wall on one hand rises 
hundreds of feet above, while a precipice 
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on the other descends hundreds of feet 
to the water’s edge. But at last, aftey 
six weary miles, we reached the camp 
again, where, tired and hungry, I sat 
down to rest, and when ‘ old Tom’ call- 
ed me to supper, there was very soon a 
perceptible reduction in the bulk of corn 
bread, commissary ham, and army coffee. 

On the whole, I was much pleased 
with the trip, and I consider that the 
beauty of the scene from the crest am- 
ply repays the exertion necessary to 


THE 





in ancient times, the sombre forests 
and scantily cultivated valleys of Ger- 
many were the dwelling-places of those 
dwarfish people called gnomes. During 
the golden age when men were frank 
and loyal, these playful and harmless 
elves loved to frequent the cottages of 
the simple inhabitants of these neigh- 
borhoods ; but now it is said that they 
make their appearance but seldom dur- 
ing daylight, carefully shunning the 
presence of man, from whose cruelty 
and ingratitude they have but too fre- 
quently and too acutely suffered. Less 
timid, the graceful Naiads or Ondines, 
who dwell beneath the pellucid waters of 
the Wildsee or the Mummelsee, show 
themselves frequently to mortals. Many 
a youth wandering on the banks of those 
lakes has observed with curious and ad- 
miring eyes the sportive and voluptuous 
dances of these charming fées of the wa- 
ter, as, during a long summer’s night, 
the moon gleaming on the tranquil bo- 
som of the inland sea, their lithe and 
graceful figures form the most exquisite 
groups, as ever and anon they balance 
themselves in perfect cadence to the 
sound of some rustic pipe which accom- 
panies the murmur of a neighboring 
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reach it. My pen can hardly do the 
subject justice, and, in a military point 
of view, the mountain is of such im- 
portance, and, as I think, impregna- 
bility, that its abandonment by the 
rebels clearly indicates the feebleness of 
their hopes. Long may the proud star- 
ry banner: wave on its crest, and may 
the hand of rebellion never again use it 
for a stronghold against the armies of 
the United States of America! 






brook, or the roar of some distant cata- 
ract. 

But all the Ondines do not remain 
forever in the lakes. There are those 
who, clothed like mortals, and staff in 
hand, enter the dwellings of men, and 
recount to the family sitting around the 
fire magy wonderful stories, describing 
in vivid language the beauties of their 
coral grottos and palaces of crystal. 
It may happen occasionally, indeed, 
that some woodsman, after having re- 
ceived the visit of an Ondine, has be- 
come suddenly rich, while his neighbors 
account for this unlooked-for prosperity 
by the supposition that the Nymph, de- 
spite the commands of the old King of 
the Waters, has left with her host some 
priceless pearl or precious coral as a 
souvenir. During these visits, it has 
been frequently remarked as curious, 
that even in the midst of a most ani- 
mated conversation, the Ondines never 
fail to hear their signal of recall, given - 
by the King himself. Hastily quitting 
their mortal acquaintance, they return 
to the lake, where, in company with 
their fair sisters, they plunge into the 
limpid wave, and sinking to the bottom, 
reénter their magic homes, whose emer- 
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ald walls glitter amid bowers of lotus, 
and the most exquisite and varied plants 
and flowers unknown to earth. There, 
in palaces gleaming like the rainbow, or 
in grottos formed of shells, these Naiads 
receive the visits of the Nymphs of the 
rivers and springs; and here, on his 
throne of sapphire, sits the old man 
with white beard and azure eyes who 
governs these sprites of the lakes. It is 
he who recalls his sportive subjects 
from their midnight revels. As the 
first beam of day appears in the east, 
the old man, crowned with reeds, rises 
to the surface of the water, and elevat- 
ing his hand, gives the well-known sig- 
nal. The Ondines have a law that 
should one of them be induced by her 
love for a human being to remain on 
earth, she by them is vowed to death; 
if, on the contrary, she persuade her 
lover to follow her, he is then drawn 
under the stream to the bottom of the 
lake, where he is condemned by the old 
man either to remain a subject in his 
watery kingdom, or to return to earth. 
There have been those who, after having 
lived many years with the fairies, for 
some fault have later been sent to their 
own homes. Such have pai? with a 
broken heart the penalty for past hap- 
piness. 

In the days of which we are speaking 
there lived in the valley of the Mourg 
an old shepherd, with his daughter Eda 
and his adopted son Arno. This latter 
had been found in infancy in a neigh- 
boring chapel, at the foot of a statue of 
the Virgin. The good shepherd took 
the poor babe home for the love of Gop, 
and his wife having just lost her first- 
born infant, the little Arno seemed 
providentially sent to replace the de- 
parted angel. In three years these 
good people were blessed with a daugh- 
ter, whose birth, however, cost the 
mother her life. The children grew 
up together, and it was difficult to say 
which the father loved most. Ignorant 
of the name either of his country or his 
parents, the young Arno placed all his 
affections on his adopted father, while 
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to Eda he showed the attachment of the 
fondest brother; therefore about the 
time when she was sixteen, and Arno 
three years older, all the village looked 
forward to a wedding between the young 
people, than whom a handsomer couple 
could not be seen. Arno was manly 
and noble-looking, with dark hair and 
an eye full of melancholy passion ; 
tall, athletic, and muscular, though 
lithe and agile in figure; his step was 
the firmest on the mountain and in the 
tangled forest, and the lightest in the 
village dance. Eda was round and 
plump and rosy, with dimpled cheeks, 
pearly teeth, and a wealth of sunny 
brown hair; and, better than all, she 
had the kindest heart and sweetest 
temper in the world. It was so pretty 
to see her, in her peasant’s boddice and 
short petticoat, moving about the cot- 
tage, baking the cakes or preparing the 
frugal supper for her beloved father and 
adopted brother. She put so natural a 
grace into even the commonest things, 
that even the women and old men 
thought Arno most fortunate in his do- 
mestic prospects, and as for the younger 
men, they would gladly have stepped 
into his shoes if they could. 

One evening Eda met Arno coming 
home, and running to meet him, cried: 
*O Arno! to-morrow is our dear father’s 
féte. Have you been to the Wildsee 
lake to get him the wild bird’s eggs 
which you know he likes so much ?’ 

‘My sweet Eda,’ replied the youth, 
‘forgive me this once. I forgot, for I 
was in chase of something more sub- 
stantial for supper,’ and he showed 
slung across his shoulder a very fine 
fawn which he had killed. 

‘Poor little thing!’ said the young 
girl, ‘how pretty he is! But, Arno, 
we must have the eggs. What is to be 
done ?’ 

* Well, wilful child,’ said he, ‘ the sun 
is yet high above the horizon, and the 
lake is but two leagues off. I will go, 
and, Eda, wear these flowers in thy au- 
burn tresses.’ 

Eda took the wild flowers with a 
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smile and a blush, for when did Arno 
ever forget to bring her either flowers or 
fruit, or a curious shell, or something 
pretty ?-—and as she kissed her hand 
to him, as, after having nimbly scaled 
the neighboring cliff, he turned to make 
her a farewell sign, the young girl’s 
heart swelled with pride and happiness. 
She stood watching the rapidly retreat- 
ing figure of him she thought would so 
shortly be her husband, and, ‘Holy 
Virgin !’ she mentally ejaculated, ‘ par- 
don me, for I fear I love him too well, 
dear heart. How happy I am — too 
happy!’ and she commenced singing, 
but it was a melancholy strain she 
chose, and when she ceased, she sighed. 

Meanwhile our hero bounded over 
every obstacle with the elastic step of 
early manhood. He too sang a song of 
the chase, and thought at first of Eda. 
‘She is a dear, loving child,’ he mused, 
‘and will make a good wife. She is 
growing prettier, too, every day ;.in- 
deed, I never saw any other girl half so 
pretty. It is true I can imagine a woman 
more, oh! far more beautiful, but then I 
feel sure no living creature can come up 
to one’s ideal. Oh! I would I were a 
painter; then would I show the world 
what beauty is:’ and then he plunged 
into a delicious day-dream, and imper- 
ceptibly slackened his pace and saun- 
tered gently on, so that when he reached 
the Wildsee, the sun had long sunk be- 
low the horizon, and the moon haying 
risen, the lake lay at his feet bathed in 
a flood of silver light. 

Arno was a born poet, though he had 
never made a rhyme; therefore, as 
Shakspeare, Byron, Tasso, or Tennyson 
would have done in his place, he forgot 
all about the eggs, and, spell-bound by 
the fairy-like enchantment of the scene, 
sat down on a projecting rock 
which commanded a full view of the 
lake. Arno had been seated there but 
a few moments when he heard at some 
short distance the silvery chords of a 
harp. They appeared to proceed from 
a wooded promontory near by. His cu- 
riosity excited, the youth rose, and with 
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the greatest caution endeavored to pene- 
trate the brushwood in the direction 
from which these sweet sounds proceed- 
ed. Judge, then, his surprise on per- 
ceiving seated at the foot of a rock a 
lady of the most marvellous beauty. 
With one of her hands she held a gold- 
en harp, through the chords of which she 
ever and anon drew her taper fingers, 
while the other arm, white and pure as 
alabaster, was passed around the neck 
of a white fawn. 

An indescribable fascination took pos- 
session of the young man, nor could he 
withdraw his gaze from the beauteous 
apparition. He felt, too, that he was 
irresistibly drawn into the presence of 
the Nymph. At his approach she com- 
menced singing. Her voice completed 
the charm. Scarce knowing what he 
did, Arno fell on his knees, listening 
breathlessly to these supernatural ac- 
cents. Suddenly a hand, soft and hu- 
mid, was laid tenderly on his brow. 
Lifting his eyes, poor Arno beheld the 
Syren on her knees beside him. Twin- 
ing her arms around him, she murmur- 
ed softly : 

‘I love thee, dearer, far dearer than hu- 
man heart canlove. Alas! how long has 
the desire for one glance of thine eyes, 
one word from thy lips, consumed me!’ 

Arno listened timidly at first, scarcely 
able to believe he was not a victim to 
some happy delusion, and fearing to 
awake from too delicious a dream; but 
at length, growing more daring, he re- 
turned her caresses, and could never be 
satisfied with gazing on her beauty. 
Soon after midnight, however, the lovers 
tore themselves apart, but not withouta 
thousand vows and protestations to meet 
again each evening at the same hour and 
in the same spot. 

Arno did not reach his home till long 
after the family were gone to rest, and, 
as may be imagined, he passed a sleep- 
less night. On leaving his chamber, he 
met pretty Eda, who, chiding him for a 
sluggard, asked for the eggs. Blushing 
at the falsehood he was about to utter, 
the young man replied : ‘ That the lord of 
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the manor had forbidden any more eggs 
to be taken.’ And on Eda’s exclama- 
tion of dismay, he told her ungra- 
ciously, ‘to be quiet, and not worry him 
about it.’ 

The poor child’s eyes filled with tears, 
and she went about her household du- 
ties silently and sadly. Arno left the 
moment after the morning meal. He 
feared to be questioned, and besides his 
soul was in such a tumult he longed 
for solitude. All day he saw before 
him in fancy the beautiful maiden with 
her long golden hair sweeping the 
ground, her violet eyes filled with the 
languor of love, and for the first time he 
thought poor Eda vulgar and coarse. 
‘She is only a peasant’s daughter,’ he 
said to himself; ‘but this must be a 
princess, or perhaps the Nymph of the 
lake. Ah! no,’ he hastily added, fear- 
ing to lose his newfound happiness, 
“this cannot be.’ 

For many evenings Arno met his be- 
loved on the borders of the Wildsee, re- 
turning home after each meeting more in 
love than ever, for every moment dis- 
closed to him some new charm in her 
he adored. In their last interview the 
Nymph informed her lover that she was 
called ‘ Rose of the lake ;’ she also told 
him that she could not again meet him 
for three days, and added that she must 
entreat him, as a favor, never to speak 
of or call her by her name. Thus say- 
ing, she bade him tenderly farewell, and 
disappeared rapidly through the trees. 

The three days passed, and many 
more, yet the lovely apparition returned 
not. A prey to despair, the unhappy 
young man wandered weeping by the 
borders of the lake. He now scarcely 
ever entered the paternal home, where 
an old man sat silent and sorrowful, and 
the cheek of a blooming young girl 
waxed paler and paler each day. 

One morning Arno, having thrown 
himself on the grass near the spot 
where he was accustomed to meet his 
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beloved, a pious hermit touching him 
on the shoulder, asked him the cause of 
his grief. But Arno heard not, felt not, 
for at the same moment the sound of a 
harp fell on his ear, accompanied by the 
seductive notes of the Syren, who ap- 
peared enveloped in a veil of silver 
gauze, her hair bound with a wreath of 
water-lilies, and at her side the fawn. 
She tenderly repeated the name of Arno. 
Breaking away from the monk, who en- 
deavored in vain to restrain him, he ex- 
claimed, trembling with joy: ‘Rose of 
the lake, ever beloved! have I again 
found thee ?’ 

A piercing shriek was the only reply 
to these words. A supernatural laugh 
of derision seemed to arise from the 
lake, whose waters were agitated vio- 
lently; the nymph plunged in, and 
where she disappeared was seen a lily 
all wet with blood. 

It was then that Arno remembered 
his promise never to call his adored one 
by her name. He knew now that he 
had caused her death, and that fearful 
shriek had been her last. Mad with 
grief, he fled away — away — nor ever 
was heard of more. 

The good hermit was the bearer of 
sad tidings to the village that night. 
For days and days did the old man 
and the young maiden expegt the prod- 
igal’s return ; but at the end of a year 
the father died, bowed down by age and 
care. Unwilling to leave his Eda un- 
protected, he had besought her to choose 
a husband from among her many suitors. 

‘Father,’ said the poor girl, ‘I loved 
Arno so dearly that it was idolatry. 
Gop, therefore, has taken him from me. 
I can now never love mortal again. No, 
I feel that I must be affianced to Hi 
who alone is worthy to be the husband 
of the widow, for such in heart I am. 
Father, to-morrow I shall be no longer 
Eda, but Sister Ursula of the Redemp- 
tion.’ 
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CONFESSIONS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 


Ir distressed me the other day — for 
I have my feelings — to think of myself 
as a being quite useless to his fellow- 
creatures. This was a novel view of my 
case. It had been the same for ten or 
fifteen years, I suppose, but I’d never 
thought of it before. For that matter, 
I’d never thought of any thing ten 
minutes together. 

It is said we benefit some one by even 
our extravagance. The remark does not 
apply tome. [I live in an attic, and this 
is the fifth year I’ve worn my only coat. 
Extravagance ! 

They say, too, one’s cheerful face and 
kindly glance do good. Perhaps, when 
they’re seen. As for me, I sleep, or 
dream with my eyes open, most of the 
daytime, and try the air only at night, 
like a bat. Besides, were I to go out 
by daylight, I fancy people would not be 
particularly struck with my cheerful- 
ness; and as for my glance, why, I 
never glance at any body. I haven't 
even looked at myself these three years. 
My glass was long ago shoved up a con- 
duit so narrow I could n’t follow it if I 
would. I have forgotten’‘ what manner 
of man’ I was. Who cares? 

Then we’re told we’re a source of 
happiness to our friends and relations, 
who can’t but think of us with pleas- 
ure. Very likely, if one has ’em. As 
to friends, show me one. Relations — 
they ’ve disowned me. 

No; you may depend, I’ve been the 
veriest Good-for-nothing in the world. 
Iam now. On the whole, I’m a dismal 
failure, and should never have been 
born. 

I have said the discovery pained me. 
I may truthfully add I wished — for 
I’m not really selfish—I could (in 
some easy way) at last atone for such 
great indifference to my kind by doing 
it a service. I still indulge this amiable 
whim. But the question that bothers 
me is, What on earth canI do? I used 


to think I could write; but I haven't 
enough intellect left for even a moral 
tale. Having neither means nor influ- 
ence, (ha! ha!) it’s of no particular 
use to feel benevolent. I don’t know 
any body who has committed a crime. 
I can’t set a good example. Nora bad 
one. Now and then there are those 
who will take the will for the deed, 
should they chance to know you; but I 
find no consolation in that. The world 
is my creditor. 

Were it not that the thought of work 
dismays me, I would pursue the only 
feasible idea that has struck me, name- 
ly, giving some account of myself. It 
might afford a little amusement — per- 
haps a lesson. 

But it is not the work alone that stag- 
gersme. To tell the truth, I’m a trifle 
sensitive. Pshaw! how absurd! No; 
I’m only lazy. Well, I can stop when 
I like; so I’ll begin, at any rate, and 
trust to my stars — whose friendship, 
however, as it strikes me, has been 
rather equivocal — for ways and means 
to wriggle through. 

I can think of nothing better to begin 
with — because it is true and character- 
istic — than the fact that I never take 
an interest in any thing. I never did. 
There is but one thing |, would cross 
the street to see; and that is, the man 
(should he really exist) who surpasses 
me in indolence. He would be a sight. 
I don’t see how he could surpass me, 
and live. 

I picked up a newspaper the other 
day —it was a daily, but I forget 
which — and went through a column 
or two. It was very dreary. Some- 
thing mean about something else still 
meaner seemed to be the essence of it. 
I learned that one or two other journals 
were quite unreliable. A great man 
was censured. A small one was gal- 
yanized. There had been a skirmish 
somewhere, A great ram or something 
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was building, or to be launched, or 
something. Some people had got blown 
up somewhere, and some houses blown 
down somewhere else. A great battle 
was imminent — but a great battle al- 
ways is imminent. Some clergymen 
had been talking to the President. 
Glad I wasn’t the President. Napoleon 
had some designs, as usual, etc.,ete. It 
was curiously uninteresting. I lit my 
pipe with a piece of it. 

(A fortnight later.) Having at times 
been made exceedingly uncomfortable 
with thoughts of this enterprise, I sup- 
pose I must goon withit. I have prom- 
ised myself a deal of rest so soon as the 
job shall be fairly off my hands. I’m in 
hopes it will be some time this year. 
How I ever brought myself to begin 
will henceforth be a perpetual marvel. 
But, once begun, autobiographic efforts 
are very apt to continue, as many a 
modest and lazy writer can attest. I 
feel I shall finish. Presently, it will be 
easier to go on than stop; and all may 
judge what is likely to result, in that 
case. 

I sometimes wonder whether I have a 
mind. I’m sure the ridiculous affair I 
call mine is of no great use to me. 
‘The mind,’ says old Abercrombie — 
and I can’t recall another sentence of 
his book — ‘is that part of our being 
which thinks and wills, remembers and 
reasons.’ According to this definition, 
I’ve no mid whatever, most of the 
time, for I don’t half do any one of the 
four. 

‘Well, what do you do?’ 

Nothing. I only imagine things. I 
dream and ruminate. I sleep. A good 
part of the time I rub my eyes and 
seem to be getting awake. I yawn. 
Once in a while, when I feel vigorous, I 
stretch. 

I’m bothered a good deal with what 
they call obfuscations or something —a 
peculiarity of mental vision which ena- 
bles one to see what does n’t exist. This 
is all very well, provided one has a taste 
for it. I get strange notions, which 
spring up in my muddled brains, I sup- 
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pose, and have nothing particular in 
"em — though this isn’t so clear at the 
time ; besides, I see a great many dim 
outlines of things, with now and then a 
ghost, and other visions not over-wel- 
come. It would have killed some peo- 
ple. I sometimes wake with the queer 
notion that malicious spirits have been 
meddling with me: drugging my dreams, 
as it were. WhatamI saying? Well, 
no matter. 

Pshaw! 
to-night. 

(A few dayslater.) Like an old man, 
(I say, like an old man, for I’m but 
forty-five,) I can now and then remem- 
ber things that happened a good while 
ago; and they’re generally of no par- 
ticular consequence, when I do remem- 
ber ’em. Of course I wouldn’t say 
this of my father, whom I chance to 
recollect exceeding well, for me; for 
the governor was ‘werry good to me,’ 
as little Bob or Bill — no, Joe — says in 
that capital story of Dickens’s — what- 
d’ye-call-it ? — Bleak House. Men who 
knew my father know where my charac- 
ter comes from. I don’t remember all 
about him now, of course, but I know 
he was very slow, and he groaned a 
deal over his arduous duties. For years 
I wasn’t sure he had any, as he was 
around the house most of the time. I 
recollect he called his business some 
custom-house affair —collector, or in- 
spector, or surveyor, or the like. For 
that matter, it may have been weighing, 
or gauging, or something of that sort. 
All I know is, if he weighed, he gauged 
his abilities so meanly they didn’t half 
balance the labor; and if he gauged, 
why, he weighed too much (two hundred 
and over) to be happy at it. 

Out of curiosity — or rather, I think, 
friendship—I once went down and spent 
what he called a ‘day’ with him at his 
‘office.’ We were almost half a day 
getting there, for I would pit my father 
against the next man for walking slow. 
We had to go up one or two pairs of 
stairs. On the first landing, he stopped, 
out of breath; and waiting for me to 
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come up -— for I was always behind my 
father — said, with much pathos, ‘ These 
stairs will be the death of me yet!’ 
Time eventually carried out his predic- 
tion ; and I remember it gave six men a 
job to carry him out. . The ‘ office’ was 
an uncommonly nice place—what I 
could see of it through a haze of to- 
bacco-smoke ; it had a ceiling so low my 
father could have touched it with his 
hand, and was not much bigger than a 
bed-room. A rusty old stove, well-lac- 
quered with tobacco-juice, stood in the 
midst, the floor around it being strewn 
with saw-dust, ‘old soldiers,’ and ex- 
hausted quids, while several well-whit- 
tled chairs and desks completed the 
imposing ensemble. The above is about 
the only picture that ‘memory’s walls’ 
can boast, at this date. 

‘Mornin’, Ned; mornin’, Bill,’ said 
my father to a couple of co-worthies 
who sat with their feet on the stove, 
smoking clay pipes and reading news- 
papers. 

‘Mornin’, chum,’ said both together. 

*‘ Any thing laid out for this mornin’ ?’ 
inquired my father. 

‘No,’ answered they, and went on 
reading. Upon which, the governor 
went to a desk and unlocked it. There 
was nothing in it, that I could see, but 
a pack of cards and a checker-board 
with some leathern men on it, the cards 
and the men looking rather greasy. He 
took out a pipe—which showed that 
the desk was better furnished than I had 
supposed — and also a paper of tobacco, 
(odd I should remember these things! ) 
from which he loaded his pipe, and got 
to smoking directly. Then he borrowed 
a paper from Ned, and drawing up a 
chair, elevated his feet to a level with 
those of his compeers, and went to 
reading with great deliberation, appar- 
ently quite forgetting the loneliness of 
his descendant. I sauntered to the win- 
dow, which was so dirty I could scarce- 
ly recognize familiar objects through it, 
saw some ships, got my hands into some 
grease, which I wiped off on my hair, 
and presently, becoming quite fatigued, 
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lay down on the bench, on my back, 
and went to sleep. When I awoke, 
they were all smoking and reading still ; 
and presently the governor looked at the 
clock and said it was time to go home. 
So we went, and found that labor gives 
one a good appetite for dinner. 

I don’t suppose my father got more 
than ten or fifteen hundred dollars a 
year for these services. Certainly he 
was ill paid. He complained a deal of 
hard work and those stairs, and finally 
died of them, as I before remarked. I 
think of him now as a custom-house 
martyr. 

I was but a lad when my widowed 
mother — one of the best and tallest 
women that ever lived — gathered to- 
gether me and the household effects — 
no great job— and went straight to my 
uncle’s, in Massachusetts. This gentle- 
man, much to my concern, was unpleas- 
antly blue in his religious tenets, and 
mightily methodical in practice. Every 
thing was done by rule, on Ais premises ; 
and there were so very many things to 
do, the same day after day, a fellow who 
naturally hated monotony ran much risk 
of getting disgusted. It is my opinion 
that had my uncle ever chanced — after 
reaching the age of twenty or there- 
abouts — to feel the throbbings of a 
spontaneous emotion, he would then 
and there incontinently have died of 
self-abomination. 

Never was so tired in my life. 

(Tuesday of the following week.) I 
am now, I think, completely rested from 
the fatigue of my last effort. I have be- 
come so filled with pride, surveying my 
novel achievement, that complacency 
has gradually warmed into ambition, 
and I am resolved to go a great way to- 
wards the conclusion of my sketch, this 
very day. 

My exemplary uncle was hardly pre- 
pared, I should think, for the figure I 
cut on the farm. Getting up with the 
lark was a new letter in my alphabet. 
However, it was one of the branches 
taught in his institute, and I had to 
learn it. And I did not get up for the 
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purpose of being idle all day — trust 
my uncle for that! So I slaved along, 
regular on compulsion, and active under 
a kind of unconscious protest; until the 
old martinet, growmg older and more 
indulgent—or perhaps I should say, 
blinder and more feeble—rather re- 
laxed the bonds of his discipline, and I, 
true to my original nature, followed up 
the lessening pressure like a patient but 
alert steel spring, that doesn’t wait to 
be told. 

I felt it was wrong to yield to this vis 
inertie, so persistently opposed to laud- 
able effort; and but for one thing, per- 
haps I should now be accounted a 
moderately decent, respectable man, 
with money in the bank. I allude to 
the very general custom of lying abed 
of a Sunday morning. To this I think 
I may justly ascribe my ruin. For 
after all, custom so overlies and repress- 
es nature, that had the hour for rising 
been exactly the same for all the days of 
the week, summer and winter, one might 
at last be thought to have established a 
habit strong enough to withstand the 
encroachments of the most perverse ten- 
dencies. But what could have more 
satisfactorily proved the universal dispo- 
sition of the race, and thus borne me 
out in the indulgence of my own, than 
this habit, which was a regular sneer at 
regularity, and a flattering concession to 
the errant pretensions of genuine na- 
ture? It made me grateful to the com- 
munity, though it lessened my respect, 
to find myself so handsomely indorsed. 
And I availed myself, as may be sup- 
posed, to the utmost, of my inestimable 
privilege. 

The longer I lay, of a Sunday morn- 
ing, the longer I wished to lie. From 
rising barely in time for breakfast, I at 
length retrograded, unreproved, to the 
point of sitting down at a deserted ta- 
ble; thence, to finding the meal colder 
and colder; so that it was not many 
months ere I began to fail of finding it 
at all, spite of several friendly warnings 
and remonstrances, and the ventilating 
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a number of ingeniously worded hygienic 
maxims. 

The ledge of breakfast passed, I sank 
to so profound a deep of Sabbath de- 
gradation that even my habit of going 
to meeting seemed to be threatened. At 
thoughts of discontinuing this elegant 
diversion, I own I had at first some 
weak misgivings ; for the. custom was, 
I may say, universal, and was deemed 
the corner-stone of respectability. To 
be given up by one’s friends, and sor- 
rowfully handed over to the Devil — of 
whom the various ministers I had sat 
under had helped me to form no very 
favorable opinion — was certainly a fate 
to which I had no mind. 

Ah! had it been a question between 
me and Morpheus only, F do not doubt 
that, lazy as I was, I should have con- 
quered. So far from it, lying awake 
was what I found so fascinating. Not 
yet disturbed by the bustle of rising, 
and having my spiritual part at its best 
estate, now that breakfast no more thrust 
its material obstruction into the current, 
I naturally and willingly became the 
captive of that too gentle mistress, Rev- 
erie. 

I maintain I also did, at first, some 
decent thinking, in those matutinal 
idlings, and now and then lit upon 
ideas and fancies that ought to have 
gone into books. I confess, however, 
I spent much time in a profitless way, 
as business goes — lying, with eyes half 
closed, and wandering in fancy in that 
limitless land which stretches between 
light and darkness — holding intimate 
relations with things immaterial, and 
surveying such shapes and scenes as 
these material eyes must despair of ut- 
terly. Then, perhaps, some sudden 
sound would bring me from those for- 
eign parts, the glow of whose beauties 
would for a moment gild the commoner 
things of earth, and then steal away to 
its own bright realm, as though it 
shrank from their touch or was afraid. 

Why, really! Iam getting eloquent. 
No wonder I look back fondly to that 
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period. It deserves all I can say of it — 
speaking by contrast. All happiness, 
they say, is comparative. Mine, on 
those serene and heavenly Sunday 
mornings, seemed superlative. Simply 
to be let alone, while I petted those 
sweet fancies and gave my soul the 
airing it had pined for through the 
week, was bliss enough. What won- 
der that the time should have come 
when even the voice of the 4church- 
going bell’ fell far behind the music of 
my dreams! I had a trifle of taste, 
but no piety to speak of; the former 
made me wretched over the dulness of 
the preacher and the stupidity of the 
choir, while the lamentable lack of the 
latter deprived my case of any hopeful 
features. Just as it had been with 
breakfast — first I went in a little late ; 
then a little later; then, pricked for- 
ward by conscience, I appeared bright 
and early ; then, having done so admir- 
ably, I felt encouraged to lie in bed till 
twelve, and let the returning family find 
me in an easy-chair, (we had one, origi- 
nally designed for an invalid, since de- 
ceased,) reverently perusing the Brste, 
and also complaining of rheumatism. 
The rheumatism was in my will, but I 
said it was in my legs. This complaint 
hung around me a good while, proving 
conveniently periodical, and readily sim- 
ulated, to the conviction of the most sus- 
picious. And when my really honest 
nature at length impelled me to come 
out in my true colors, people had grown 
so used to the idea of missing me from 
meeting, (and I had never ‘joined’ and 
become a ‘professor,’) I heard very little 
on the subject of ‘ backsliding,’ though 
‘laziness’ was a theme I began to ob- 
serve was rather more frequently dis- 
cussed in my presence than formerly. 

Will any one be surprised that the 
sins of Sunday should at length have 
been visited on the head of Monday — 
poor punctual offspring of a wretched 
parent? Believe me when I say I was 
long in yielding to the charmer; you 
may then (if you can) exult in my final 
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overthrow. Yes, I was a hero many 
weeks — a hero laurelless, but still of 
the true stuff. But I grew steadily 
weaker, my enemy at the same rate 
more dreadfully powerful. I saw not 
the glory of my achievements. The 
old Sunday morning programme began 
to repeat itself — stealthily, insinuating- 
ly — and the black looks, and more sig- 
nificant warnings, reproofs, lectures, 
threatenings, these too came in their 
turn, each temporarily efficacious, but 
all failing of real permanent virtue. 

Well, let the truth come out. It 
would tell itself, were you to look at me. 
I went down at that fatal rate, Respect- 
ability and Decency soon looked like the 
sun and moon, far above me and unat- 
tainable. I fairly earned the title I have 
given myself at the head of my sketch. 
All seemed to think J had a right to it, 
if any body. 

My mother worried, of course. I was 
sorry on her account, (she being a tole- 
rably proud item of mortality,) and dare 
say I should have been infinitely worse, 
but for remembering her. 

An incident of that period has just re- 
called itself. 

One winter’s morning, a day or two 
after a fall of snow, I was awakened by 
the sound of innumerable sleigh-bells, 
which made me think the whole town 
mad with the opportunity of a genuine 
frolic. A pang that instant went to my 
heart, for my habits and I were thrown 
into high relief by the phenomenon, 
which spoke so pointedly of enjoyment, 
health, and spirits. 

Presently I made the soothing discoy- 
ery that what I had heard was after all 
but the vociferous prattling of a tea- 
kettle, whose ante-breakfast music came 
up to me from below through a ‘stove- 
pipe hole’ in the floor with an effect 
marvellously like that of sleigh-bells in 
the distance. 

A commoner youth of my order would 
only have smiled at this, and turned 
over for a new nap; as for me, I rose, 
dressed myself, and thrust my appari- 
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tion into the family circle, exciting as 
much astonishment as though I had 
been a real ghost. 

‘What ’s going to happen now?’ 
cried my mother, with a humorous 
twinkle (and perhaps a little moisture) 
in her eyes —not ill-pleased to see me 
emulate that worm-loving monitor, the 
‘early bird.’ 

‘It has happened,’ I replied quietly. 
And it had. 

(The next Sunday night.) I got so 
tired, the last time I wrote, I went to 
bed immediately, and slept thirty-seven 
hours without once waking up. I 
could n’t believe it, till I had been told 
at least fifty times it was Thursday 
night instead of Wednesday morning. 
This really seems like Saturday instead 
of Sunday night. How dreadful, to 
lose a whole day of such valuable time! 

I made a nice one of myself, though— 
didn’t 1? There it is, you see; just as 
I told you: I’m not without my feel- 
ings. It is pleasant to remember I am 
so near the termination of my travail ; 
for [am resolved this shall be my last 
literary evening. Considered with refer- 
ence to our respective capacities, this 
work is as great, for me, as the twelve 
labors of old Hercules were for him. I 
do n’t remember any thing else he did, 
of much importance; and I challenge 
any one to remember any thing else 
I’ve done that deserves a moment’s con- 
sideration. I am the modern Hercules. 
I’ve done all I could. How is it with 
my abler contemporaries ? 

After to-night, I think I may consci- 
entiously wrap myself in my cocoon 
and let things take their course. 

Let’s see— where was 1? Oh! in 
Massachusetts. My uncle could n’t 
stand me forever, you know; so | 
eventually got back to New-York, some- 
how, and grubbed along the easiest way 
I could. It was n’t any too easy, believe 
me. How I lived in general, I don’t 
now know, any more than you. My 
memory is extremely poor in relation to 
all that happened in that period — not 
quite all, but nearly so. I remember I 
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was a ‘night-watchman’ awhile, the 
idea of which had quite taken my fan- 
cy ; but somehow I didn’t seem to suit, 
and had to turn my vast talents into an- 
other channel. Perhaps I was too faith- 
ful— which I have heard is a grave 
error on the part of watchmen in New- 
York. 

I was in love with two or three girls. 
How I got so I don’t know. One of 
*em— hanged if I have n’t forgotten her 
name; call it Martha—was really good- 
looking. She never seemed to get tired 
of me, which I thought extraordinary 
and a good sign. There was another— 
Miranda—(no wonder I do not forget 
her name, as you will see,) who could n’t 
boast much as to her looks, but she was 
smart. I let her do all the talking. I 
never got tired of her, and I thought 
that a good sign. I really could n’t tell 
which I liked best. When I was with 
Martha — was that what I called her ?— 
and observed her beauty, I decided for 
her. When I listened to Miranda, and 
reflected on the trouble she saved me, I 
changed my mind. This state of inde- 
cision made me wretched. I could com- 
miserate poor Captain Mac Something, 
who sings : 

‘How happy could 1 be if——’ 


well, no matter; the idea is, if there 
were n’t two of ’em. At last, being 
driven quite desperate, I hit on a plan 
which made me yell with joy. I tossed 
up a cent! Martha—was that the 
name? — being ‘heads’ or ‘tails, I 
forget which, won. I suddenly dis- 
covered I had always liked her best; 
so I went and proposed to her. I found 
her all right. She frankly confessed 
she had been wondering for several 
years whether I would ever do it. The 
day was fixed, and I felt so relieved and 
happy I went home and took a nap. 
One day about eleven, somebody waked 
me up and said Martha — yes— wanted 
to know if I was ever coming. Then I 
remembered we were to have been mar- 
ried that day at ten. I felt a little 
neryous, and it took me some time to 
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fix up. When I got there, not seeing 
any signs of a wedding —no carriages, 
no little boys or any thing — I wonder- 
ed somewhat, but mounted the steps 
confidently, and rung. When the serv- 
ant came and saw me she said she was 
told to say Miss Mar—— yes, Martha — 
had concluded not to be married that 
day ; and thereupon she grinned sarcas- 
tically, and banged the door in my face 
with emphasis. I came away thinking 
but meanly of that servant. I wrote to 
my intended that on reflection I had 
concluded we were not wholly suited to 
one another, and if she was of the same 
mind we would break off the match. I 
never heard from her. 

I must say I felt relieved when I had 
surveyed the situation. How much 
trouble I had been saved! For it had 
always been work to talk to her. I 
now perceived that after all it was Mi- 
randa I loved. I went and proposed 
to her. She accepted me promptly, 
and said she had always believed it 
would happen some time. I had n’t; 
but it was all the same. There was 
something comforting in her confidence ; 
and her great decision of character I 
felt would be a good thing to lean on. 

At my request—in order to prevent 
mistakes—the hour was fixed at eight 
or nine in the evening. I was only a 
few minutes late, (though I’d come with- 
in an ace of forgetting the day,) and 
every thing was all right. 

The honeymoon, so far as I recollect, 
(and that is precious little,) was pleasant. 
Barring one or two hints of vague disap- 
proval — for I early showed symptoms 
of relapse,—Miranda indorsed me hand- 
somely, and we got along together very 
well. “I forget what I was doing for our 
support at that time. Ido not think, 
however, it was equivalent to an El Do- 
rado; but we must have lived out of it, 
anyway. At length, as things began to 
assume the air of a settled routine, my 
interest weakened, and I backslid notice- 
ably. I suppose this must have affected 
my business, whatever it was — some 
bustling affair or other, I think; per- 
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haps auctioneering, or letter-carrying, or 
collecting, or soliciting advertisements— 
at any rate, I know that the era of cur- 
tain-lectures soon dawned, and I began 
to wish regularly day would, too. 

‘Did n’t you take me ‘for better or 
worse’?’ I inquired mildly, one night, 
after about two hours’ expostulation 
from Miranda, based on the trivial fact 
of my inclination for matutinal rest. 

‘But the ‘worse’ was what could n’t 
be helped!’ she replied, rather snap- 
pishly. 

‘Well, this can’t!’ said I. 

‘Then there ought to be some ‘ better’ 
for consolation!’ retorted the ‘aggera- 
wator.’ 

‘And some appreciation, too!’ I re- 
turned, in the same tone. 

Nice, was n’t it? 

About the next thing in my history I 
am at all positive about, is Miranda giv- 
ing public lectures on Woman’s Rights, 
or something in that line, I taking the 
money at the door. She had come out 
in her true colors—which, I should say, 
were blue for the person and black for 
the dress—and lent her hand—or, more 
correctly, her tongue—to the glorious 
enterprise of enlightening the world on. 
those points which it does n’t care any 
thing about, and can’t be made to. Of 
course I had to help. She was the gen- 
eral; I belonged to the ranks, 

Besides the labor of taking the money, 
I had to do all the rest of the work, such 
as getting bills printed, (sometimes on 
trust,) putting "em up, soaping editors, 
and talking with the blear-eyed admirers 
of Miranda. My morning naps were fre- 
quently disturbed by the fierce scratch- 
ing of her pen or her declamation. Then 
she wanted too much money. It was a 
dollar for paper, or ink, or pens, or mu- 
cilage, every day or two. Every fourth 
or fifth lecture she must have a fresh 
pair of kids. 

Of course, I put up with her extrava- 
gance a long while, as I did n’t see what 
she could do without me, and suffered 
many toils, deprivations of sleep, ete., 
on her account; but finding she would 
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go on, and feeling I was slowly wearing 
out, I one day yielded to my convictions 
of duty, and found a refuge in this attic. 
It is ten or twelve years since, I fancy, 
but I am barely rested from her yet. 
She was the most indefatigable person 
I ever knew. She ought to have been 
merciful to her own husband.. Pen can’t 
tell how much I suffered from the wo- 
man, in the way of lectures, etc., which 
she always tried on me two or three 
times before bestowing them on the pub- 
lic. I did my best to listen, out of kind- 
ness to her; but I used to wonder what 
sort of minds the people must have who 
came to hear her. Sometimes I went to 
sleep, while her unpleasant voice was 
yet sounding in my ears. I often dream 
of seeing her lank figure behind a table, 
an attenuated candle-box supporting her 
manuscript and perhaps a tallow dip, 


THE STORY 


Once upon a time there was a beauti- 


of Silvia. 
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her bony arms gesticulating, and all her 
infinitely tedious stuff addressed to me. 
I always wake from those fearful visions 
in a cold fright. 

I never was so tired in my life. There 
is a sort of ringing in my ears—one of 
which does n’t hear very well—and my 
hand trembles as though it,had St. 
What’s-his-name’s Dance. Once in a 
while my weak ear gets out of tune. If 
I chance to be treated with music at 
those times, I have the rare felicity of 
hearing it in two keys at once, about a 
quarter of a tone apart. The effect is 
unique. At this moment a generous 
Italian with his organ —by that token 
it is Monday morning—is playing one of 
my favorite airs, ‘Jnfelice!’ In con- 
sequence of my ear, I’m afraid I take 
advantage of the poor fellow. I’ll to 
bed. 


OF SILVIA. 


was sad; though he was in the spring of 


ful wood-nymph named Silvia, who dwelt life, he felt that the leaves of autumn had 
- besideaclear springing fountain. AndSil- fallen on his heart. Need I tell you what 
via sat all day in her bewer and played great sorrow had fallen on his young 
most beautiful melodies on her pipe, which life? It is enough that I say, that what 
was the stem of a full-grown water-lily, had been the joy of his heart had 
and its mouth-piece was that flower of become a joy no longer; that to which 
love, a glorious purple pansy. And as_he had looked with the fondest anticipa- 
Silvia’s pipe exceeded all others in beau- tion had, like the apples of Sodom, turned 
ty, so her songs were sweeter and clearer to bitterness and ashes in his grasp, and 
than had ever been heard before; so his heart was cold and sad and desolate. 
sweet were they, that all the people said: But as he listened to Silvia’s song, ‘ it 
‘ How beautiful are the songs of Silvia, came o’er his heart like the sweet sound 
the wood-nymph! They are soft and that breathes upon a bank of violets, 
low as the murmur of the brook by the stealing and giving odor ;’ and it seemed 
mossy rock when the autumn sun shines _ to lift, one by one, the sear autumn leaves 
upon it.’ | from his heart; and the bright gates of 
One day, as many came to refresh the Golden East seemed to open once 
themselves at Silvia’s fountain, the youth- more to him with joy and hope. 
ful shepherd Ellyricus, having drank at~™ But remembering. how all his life had 
the spring, threw ‘himself down on the been sad, he exclaimed : 
soft grass, to rest his tired limbs and to ‘Why should I hope? this joy, like all 
listen to the sweet sounds which flowed the others, comes only to deceive me. I 
from Silvia’s pipe. will hope no longer,’ and he arose and 
Now Ellyricus, though he was young, walked sadly away. 
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Yet as he went he could not help ex- 
claiming : 

‘How beautiful is Silvia’s soft voice, 
and her little hands! Oh! that Silvia 
would look upon me and love me!’ And 
in the soft twilight, a gentle echo caught 
these words, and whispered them in Sil- 
via’s ear. 

The next day Ellyricus felt that he 
could not but go again to the fountain. 
He would drink from it once more before 
he left it forever ; but he would not lis- 
ten to those beautiful words which he felt 
could, in the end, only deceive him. 

Silvia sat alone in her bower, her lute 
lay neglected on the rustic seat beside 
her, her head rested on one of her little 
hands; she was musing. He little 
thought that she was thinking of the 
words which the echo had whispered. 

He threw himself down on the grass: 
he would look at her once more. Ah! 
that little motion. Silvia raised her 
head! Oh! that start! that sensation 
of mingled joy and surprise that gave 
that flush to her cheek and shone in her 
eyes! 

‘Tell me, O fair lady! hast thou ever 
felt this, when eyes that thou knowest 
of have looked into thine unawares ?’ 

Silvia did not speak, but she took up 
her lute and sang a beautiful song. Many 
beautiful songs had Silvia sung; she had 
sung of the warbling of the birds and the 
murmuring of the streams; she had 
echoed the song of the south wind to the 
forest leaves; but none were half so beau- 
tiful as this. The burden of it was: 
‘Amor vincit omnia.’ And as Ellyricus 
listened, he said: 

‘Surely, if Love conquers all things, 
why may love not conquer Silvia ?’ And, 
throwing himself at her feet, he cried: 
*O Silvia! Love conquers all things, 
and has conquered Ellyricus. Silvia, 
Silvia, love me!’ 

And Silvia said : 

* How shall I know that you love me? 
Even in our own Arcadia, who is there 
that speaketh truly ?’ 

‘Oh! ask any thing of me,’ he cried. 
‘What shall be the proof of my love? 
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And she said: ‘It shall be this: for one 
year you shall wander in other countries 
and see the beautiful of all lands; and 
then, if you still love Silvia, meet me 
here one year from this day, at this hour 
of sunset.’ 

‘You ask a hard thing,’ he replied ; 
‘but I will do it; and may this long, 
long year be quickly gone.’ And he 
kissed the hand held out to him in 
parting, and was 

Silvia took up her lute again and sang 
this song : ’ 


Gap is the glance that yon setting sun 
Throws with a smile on my fountain bright, 
Saying so softly the day is done; 
But sad is the smile of my love to-night. 


Soft is the voice of my woodland spring 

In the soft haze of the deep twilight, 
Glad is the voice of its murmuring ; 

But sad is the voice of my love to-night. 


Sad is my love, How sad is the word! 
The shadows fall sad from the mountain 
height, 
And o’er the sad lake their sigh is heard, 
And sad is the voice of my lute to-night. 


All that year Ellyricus wandered. He 
saw the blue eyes and fair hair of the 
North, the dark eyes of the South, the 
dark-haired daughters of Araby the 
Blest stood before him, but Silvia’s 
charms were to him greater than all. 

The Jast day of that long year he 
stood upon the hill which overlooked 
the valley and the fountain. There was 
Silvia’s bower—in a few moments he 
would be with her! How the thought 
thrilled him! Then, as he hastened 
down the hill-side, thinking of all that 
he had seen, and how Silvia was dearer 
to him than all, he sang: 


Sue is a maid of artless grace, 
Gentle of form and fair of face, 


_ Tell me, thou ancient mariner, 
That sailest on the sea, 
If ship or sail or evening star 
Be half so fair as she. 


Tell me, thou gallant cavalier, 
' Whose shining arms I see, 
If sword or steed or battle-field 
Be half so fair as she. 











Tell me, thou swain, that guard’st thy 
flock 
Beneath the shadowy tree, 
If flock or vale or mountain ridge 
Be half so fair as she. 




































He reaches the fountain and the bower: 
but Silvia is not there! He calls her 
name aloud, but there is no answer. 

‘Silvia! Silvia!’ he cried, but there 
was still no answer. Could it be that 
Silvia had forgotten him? In the bitter- 
ness of his heart, he cried: 


War-—Peace. 
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Tell me, thou swain, whose maiden’s 
heart 
Is fickle as the sea, 
If ever maiden to her love 
Proved half so false as she. 


‘Courage!’ cried Silvia, springing 
from her hiding-place and putting her 
hands in his. ‘O Ellyricus! Love con- 
quers all things, and has conquered 
Silvia !” 





WAR. 


Tue warrior waves his standard high, 
His falchion flashes in the fray ; 
He madly shouts his battle cry, 
And glories in a well-fought day. 
But Famine’s at the city gate, 
And Rapine prowls without the walls ; 
The Country round lies desolate, 

While Havoc’s blighting footstep falls. 
By ruined hearths — by homes defiled — 
In scenes that Nature’s visage mar, 
We feel the storm of Passions wild, 

And pluck the bitter fruit of War. 


PEACE. 


Tue cobweb hangs on sword and belt, 
The charger draws the gliding plough; 
The cannon in the furnace melt, 
And change to gentle purpose now. 
The threshers swing their pond’rous flails, 
The craftsmen toil with cheerful might ; 
The ocean swarms with merchant sails, 
And busy mills look gay by night. 
The happy land becomes renowned, 
As knowledge, arts, and wealth increase : 
And thus with plenty smiling round, 
We cull the blessed Fruits of Peace. 
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‘ Ay, heaven and earth do cry, Impossible !! 
The shuddering angels round the eternal throne, 
Veiling themselves in glory, shriek, Impossible ! 
But hell doth know it true !’—Marurin. 


In the Alt-stadt, or old town of Dan- 
zig, there lived many years ago—so long, 
indeed, that the name has passed into 
oblivion—an artist, whom we shall call 
Jacopo. He inhabited a small, ruinous 
house in an obscure street, communicat- 
ing with somewhat extensive premises 
at the back, in the same dilapidated con- 
dition, which he had converted into a 
workshop, and crowded with an assem- 
blage of heterogeneous articles, evincing 
at once the powerful but wayward genius 
of its inmate. It may be that he had 


come there full of a thousand high and 
glad aspirings, which had made bright 
that desolate abode, until gradually its 
gloom settled on his own spirit, as hope 


after hope died away, and the too com- 
mon doom of genius darkened around 
him—poverty and neglect! There was 
no scope in the narrow circle where he 
dwelt for an intellect burning to distin- 
guish itself by some mighty work; and 
yet it died not out, but turned with its 
wild, vain yearnings, and consumed its 
possessor. 

Jacopo, at the time our tale com- 
mences, was verging on his twenty- 
seventh year; of a tall, gaunt figure, 
generally but meanly clad, although 
with a certain air of nobleness. His 
cheeks were pale and hollow, his lips 
thin, disclosing teeth which glittered 
from contrast with the dark, neglected 
beard and moustache; his forehead 
broad and massive, and his eyes like 
two burning lights! The sole inhabit- 
ants of the artist’s dwelling consisted of 
an old woman, half stupid, and wholly 
deaf, whose office was no sinecure for 
one of her age, and an apprentice, called 
Peter Speyke, an idiot, but harmless 
and good-natured withal, evincing a 
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deep love for his gentle craft, together 
with no small skill in its ruder branches. 
Some there were who ventured to say 
that both master and man were equally 
mad, although the malady displayed 
itself in a different manner, an assertion 
which the blazing eyes and wayward 
temper of Jacopo went far to confirm ; 
while others, judging him in a kinder 
spirit, saw only in these things the nat- 
ural consequences of a disappointed am- 
bition preying on itself. 

In the next house resided one Herr 
Vanderhoff, a watchmaker by trade; 
although he was not above setting and 
repairing old jewelry, dealt in antiques, 
and was ready, in fact, for all that came 
in his way; affording, by his robust 
form, and blithe, good-humored coun- 
tenance, a vivid contrast to his less for- 
tunate neighbor. But then how could 
the father of Meta Vanderhoff be any 
thing else but happy and contented ? 
It seemed as though the sunshine of her 
fair young face, the music of her glad 
laugh, had power to dispel the darkest 
cloud, and make one care little for out- 
ward things, so they could hope to 
cherish and keep alive this sweet house- 
hold light. 

At the time of which we write she 
was but seventeen, beautiful as a dream, 
and joyous as a fairy, with a heart fult 
to overflowing with love and kindness 
for every living thing; and yet for all 
her rare loveliness and sunny spirit, we 
never could see any thing marvellous in 
the growing attachment which sprang 
up between her and the young artist, 
for was he not neglected and alone in 
the world? gifted, and yet unhappy ?— 
spells far more dangerous than wealth 
or worldly honors. Few care to follow,,. 
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or even lead, amid a crowd of worship- 
pers; but who has not yearned to be 
the all in all of one lonely heart? And, 
had the choice been given her, she would 
have infinitely preferred the office of 
ministering angel to the man she loved 
than to have been a queen upon the 
throne; and, therefore, we wonder not 
at Meta’s devotion, although many did, 
and even her old father just at first; 
and yet he soon came round to her way 
of thinking, moved by the simple argu- 
ments which she made use of to work 
upon his honest sympathies. 

‘Father, in the whole world he has 
but me; shall I, too, desert him ?’ 

‘Now the saints forbid! and yet—and 
yet I cannot help feeling that your love 
might have been better bestowed.’ 

‘But where could it be more needed ?’ 

‘They say,’ continued the watch- 
maker, withoyt attempting to answer 
this woman’s reasoning, ‘that Jacopo’s 
temper is harsh and violent.’ 

‘It was never so to me.’ 

‘That he earns barely sufficient for 
his own scanty support.’ 

‘I know it,’ interrupted the girl, with 
a heightened color; ‘but what happi- 
ness to labor for those we love!’ 

‘That his health is declining.’ 

‘And therefore, the more need of a 
nurse. Is that all, my father?’ 

If it was not, the old man had no 
heart to say more, and Meta felt that 
she had triumphed. 

It has been beautifully said, that there 
is nothing so dear to woman as a sense 
of dependence, but few understand the 
sentiment in its nobleness and simplici- 
ty; and hence we often hear a woman 
pitied for having married one beneath 
her, and so sacrificed, as it seems to 
them, every claim to this sweet feeling ; 
forgetting in the worldly view which 
they take of the subject, that all women 
who love are equally dependent, let the 
object of that attachment be who or 
what he may. Dependent on his affec- 
tion for the kind word and look which 
makes up her dream of happiness, on 
his faith for its continuance, on his for- 
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bearance for forgiveness of her own er- 
rors—and*who is there that does not 
sometimes offend?—and on his honor 
for her own; and so, while many 
thought that Vanderhoff’s heiress might 
have looked higher, the girl herself, in 
the recesses of her own pure heart, half 
feared she had been too ambitious, won- 
dering what she could have done to be 
singled out by one so gifted as the 
young artist—for his poverty was for- 
gotten in his genius—and seeking only 
to be worthy of his preference. And 
even where, as in this case, the girl’s 
own affection creates and deifies its idol, 
there is something sacred in such wor- 
ship. 

The love of Jacopo for this young 
and beautiful girl (for who could see 
her and love her not?) served but to 
add a deeper intensity to the one all- 
engrossing passion of his soul —the 
wild yearning after fame which had 
haunted him from his very boyhood, 
and failed as yet to realize its own glori- 
ous imaginings. He was proud, too, 
not of her, but himself, and would 
have had his bride the envy of all Dan- 
zig; and yet he wronged her not by 
thinking it would add one iota to her 
pure and gentle affection, but looked 
rather to the world—that world, the 
neglect of which had hitherto con- 
demned him to a life of obscurity, for it 
was opportunity only that he wanted to 
make him great. The young and as- 
piring always reason thus. Many pine 
away and die, waiting for it to come to 
pass. Some suffer it to escape when 
thrust into their very grasp, and it never 
comes again; while a few, seizing the 
propitious hour, climb at once to the 
very pinnacle of fame. Even now it 
was beginning to dawn for Jacopo, al- 
though as yet he saw it not. 

Two strangers paused before his dwell- 
ing, where a few articles, exquisitely 
carved in wood, attested at once the 
calling and genius of its inmate. They 
were of a higher order than was usually 
seen in the neighborhood, and had evi- 
dently mistaken their way, and stum- 
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bling upon the artist’s domicile by acci- 
dent, were struck by these specimens of 
his skill; but presently passed on with- 
out entering, thinking little of it at the 
time, although the recollection after- 
wards occurred to them, and stamped 
the future destiny of Jacopo. On such 
slight incidents hang our happiness or 
misery, our elevation or despair. 

But it is time that some brief mention 
should be made of one who was fated 
to play a conspicuous part in this our 
melancholy history of the past — Peter 
Speyke. He was tall and well formed, 
with a countenance of almost womanly 
beauty, and wore his hair long, and 
hanging in natural curls upon his shoul- 
ders, while the expression of meek help- 
lessness stamped upon his pale face won 
for him universal sympathy. Although 
generally silent and almost sad, the pre- 
sence, even the voice of Meta Vander- 
hoff, was sufficient at all times to arouse 
him from his lethargy. And he had 
been known to arise at daybreak and 
walk miles and miles into the country to 
procure for her only a simple flower, 
which she had expressed an idle wish 
to possess; while for months his lei- 
sure hours were employed in the manu- 
facture of a small ivory cross, and more 
than repaid by the smiles with which 
the girl received it, and fastening his 
gift to the black riband which she al- 
ways wore, placed it in her bosom. The 
truth was that Meta, at this period of 
her life, was so happy in herself, that 
her joyous spirit could not rest without 
communicating something of its own 
light to those around; and loving Ja- 
copo as she did, even the idiot appren- 
tice whom he had fostered came in for 
a share of that affection so lavishly be- 
stowed on all pertaining to her idol. 

And now a change came over the 
whole life of the artist, and it rested 
only with himself to realize the haunt- 
ing visions of his restless and aspiring 
spirit. He had an order given him to 
execute for one of the principal churches 
of Danzig; although what it was, he re- 
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fused to disclose, and shutting himself 
up in his workshop, pondered over its 
conception day and night; nor could 
even the caresses of Meta, who feared 
for his health, draw him away from the 
contemplation of his great task. The 
artist felt that the hour was come at last 
when he must carve out his own fame 
or sink back for ever into obscurity 
and neglect, and conscious of his own 
strength, gloried with a wild foretaste 
of triumphant genius in the coming 
trial. What! if there were to be many 
competitors? Still he would, he must 
succeed ; and their defeat might serve 
to enhance his glory! Now was the 
time to show his native city, the world, 
ay, and posterity itself, what the art of 
one man could plan and execute! And 
thus dreaming, the aspiring enthusiast 
closed his dazzled eyes, and fainted 
away through weariness and exhaus- 
tion. 

When he again recovered, his head 
rested upon the bosom of the terrified 
Meta, who in her fear of losing him, 
cared not who saw how much she loved 
him, her mingled tears and kisses fall- 
ing upon his brow like rain. A little 
apart stood the idiot, with a bewildered 
air, looking less upon the prostrate form 
of his master than that fair face which 
bent over him like a ministering angel; 
while the kind-hearted watchmaker, in 
his anxiety to be of use, got into every 
one’s way, and did more harm than 
good. 

‘Jacopo,’ said Meta gently, as those 
strangely glittering eyes unclosed at 
length, and were riveted upon hers with 
a searching wildness, ‘are you better, 
dearest ?’ 

‘Better?’ 

‘Yes, you have been ill, so ill! Peter 
found you extended on the floor of your 
workshop, insensible from very weari- 
ness. Indeed, you must not study thus.’ 

‘Ah! pity that the body should be so 
much weaker than the spirit! But I 
have frightened you, my little Meta?’ 

‘No, no; it is past now—now that 
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you are yourself again.’ And the poor 
girl, trying to smile, bowed down her 
sweet head and wept. 

It was evening, and as they sat thus, 
the lingering rays of a bright autumn 
sunset penetrated the apartment, and 
falling upon the pale, gentle countenance 
of the idiot as he leant silently against 
the window-frame, lighted it up, toge- 
ther with the long, bright curls by 
which it was shaded, into an almost 
divine beauty. Even Herr Vanderhoff, 
who, if the truth must be told, had 
but little taste for the picturesque, was 
struck with its radiance, and bending 
towards his intended son-in-law, asked 
in a whisper if it did not resemble that 
of our Saviour in the painting which he 
had that morning shown him, and which 
had been sent for the watchmaker to re- 
vive. 

Jacopo looked up languidly, but gra- 
dually his glance brightened to a strange 
and unearthly brilliancy. 

‘It will do!’ exclaimed the artist, 
with a wild, exulting laugh, and was 
again insensible. i 

For several days after this, Meta and 
the old deaf woman tended him unceas- 
ingly ; while, conscious how much he 
required strength for the accomplish- 
ment of his task, Jacopo remained pas- 
sive in their hands, taking all that was 
prescribed for him, and swallowing food 
and medicine with the same mechanical 
avidity, but rarely remembering to be 
grateful for the gentle care which ad- 
ministered them. He was in general 
moody and silent, answering when 
addressed somewhat incoherently, as 
though his thoughts were far away, 
and quickly relapsing into his usual 
gloomy reserve. But Meta never suf- 
fered a murmur to escape her lips, seek- 
ing rather to make excuse for his way- 
wardness to others, and declaring that 
she ought to think herself a happy girl 
who had no other rival in the breast of 
her lover but his art; and when he re- 
covered at length, went back to her quiet 
household duties, and beguiled the time 
by thinking bow glad and joyous they 
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should all be again when this great 
work was completed; and even if Ja- 
copo was not successful, which seemed 
scarcely possible, how she would strive 
to woo him by her tenderness into for- 
getfulness of his disappointment. 

And now for many weeks Jacopo was 
but seldom seen, even by his betrothed; 
but toiled alone at his mysterious task, 
having expressly forbidden her to intrude 
upon him. And when he came forth for 
a few hours in the evening, she was 
shocked to see the fearful change which 
had taken place in so short a time in 
her lover. His face was deadly pale, 
his eyes heavy and bloodshot, and his 
very voice, which died away when it 
would have spoken in low mutterings, 
seemed altered. Even Peter Speyke did 
not make his appearance as usual to 
look out in the early morning for the 
smile which he had said made his sun- 
light; or the kind ‘Good-night,’ which 
was as good as a blessing. And on 
Meta’s inquiring after him, she was care- 
lessly told that he had gone home. 

‘Well, I am glad of that,’ said the 
girl, ‘for I remember one day, when I 
was asking Peter about his kindred, he 
told me he had no home but heaven! 
And so I fancied from that you were his 
only friend. He has not looked well of 
late, and the change may do him good. 
But he will come back again, Jacopo, 
will he not ?’ 

‘Now heaven forbid!’ said the artist, 
with a shudder. 

‘What! you have not quarrelled, 
surely, with poor Peter Speyke ?’ 

‘No matter, you will see him no 
more !’ 

‘Well I am sorry,’ replied Meta, with 
tearful eyes. 

‘Beware!’ said her companion, stern- 
ly, ‘lest you lead me to suspect that you 
love this idiot better than me.’ 

The girl looked up wonderingly into 
his dark, averted face. 

‘Jacopo,’ said she, gefitly, ‘you are 
not in earnest ?’ 

‘No, no, silly child! But let me hear 
no more of this madman.’ And, press- 
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ing his lips to her fair brow, he went 
back to his task. 

About this time there arose a report 
in the neighborhood that the artist’s 
dwelling was haunted; strange sounds 
being said to be heard by those in the 
immediate vicinity issuing from thence, 
not only at night but even in the broad 
noon-day, which were likened by the 
listener to nothing human, but rather 
resembling the agonizing cry-of a spirit 
in torture, mingled with shouts of wild, 
unnatural laughter. Even Meta and her 
father, more than once, either heard, or 
fancied that they could distinguish these 
supernatural sounds; and it served to 
render the girl more than ever anxious 
for the safety of her wayward lover; so 
that the next time they met she pleaded, 
with tears, for permission to share his 
lonely vigils; to sit at his feet, and nei- 
ther speak nor breathe, but only be near 
him, and know that he was safe; but 
she was refused, with a sternness which 
made her fear to renew the subject again, 
but did not serve to allay her fears on 
his behalf. 

It was night, and, in spite of their 
proximity to the haunted dwelling of the 
artist, the quiet household of Vanderhoff 
had long sunk into slumber; all but 
Meta, who could not rest. And as she 
sat by the casement, looking out into 
the dark street beneath, or the heavens 
above, which not a star lent its feeble 
light to illuminate, she thought of her 
Jacopo, and a like gloom fell upon her 
own heart. She fancied him, with an 
aching brow and trembling hand, sitting 
at his lone and midnight employment, 
too absorbed to heed the lapse of time, 
or even the calls of hunger; or, weary 
and exhausted, sinking ever and anon 
into temporary insensibility; and then 
recovering, only to bend once more over 
that mysterious work which was fast 
destroying him; or, worse still, passing 
away, perhaps, ia one of those long 
death-like swoons forever! And so 
powerfully did these thoughts press 
upon her imagination, that, forgetting 
her lover’s caution, or, rather, his posi- 
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tive command, that she was never, on 
pain of his displeasure, to venture to ip- 
trude, or seek in any way to penetrate 
through the veil of secrecy in which he 
thought fit to shroud his great under- 
taking, she flung her mantle around her, 
and, passing from the house unobserved, 
entered that of the artist—for bolts and 
bars were things unknown at the time 
of which we write. At that moment 
Meta never thought of the fearful tales 
so current in the neighborhood; nor 
would she have turned back even if she 
had, the equal danger of him she loved 
giving her courage to proceed. 

Afraid to venture into his presence, 
she only purposed, in her devotion, to 
remain within call, in case he should be 
taken ill; and, seating herself softly on 
the sill of the work-shop door, leant her 
head against it, and felt quite happy 
again in her proximity to her lover, un- 
til startled on a sudden by a low, faint 
wail, so full of human agony, that it 
struck upon her heart like an ice-bolt! 
And yet there was something familiar 
even in its wildness; and then the art- 
ist’s voice was heard, as if in exulta- 
tion : 

‘Ah! one moment. - There, I have it 
now; the very expression. Admirable! 
I shall triumph yet!’ 

Moved by an irresistible impulse of 
curiosity, the girl knelt softly down, 
and, applying her eye to the keyhole, 
uttered a shriek so long and wild, that 
the wailing within was hushed all of a 
sudden. And, dashing out the lamp by 
which he worked, the artist sprang up 
with a savage cry; and, fastening the 
door behind him, lifted Meta from the 
ground and bore her into the outer 
room; where, placing his insensible bur- 
den upon a rude couch, he proceeded to 
mix some ingredients in a goblet of wa- 
ter, with which to revive or send her to 
sleep for ever! Heaven only knows 
which, for the convulsive workings of 
his white and livid features were fearful 
to look upon, while his eyes blazed out 
from their deep sockets like two burn- 
ing coals. Presently the girl began to 
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recover; and, knecling down upon the 
ground by her side, he bent eagerly for- 
ward to catch her first words. 


‘Jacopo, dear Jacopo!’ she murmur- 
ed, while a strange smile played about 
her pale and quivering lips. ‘ What sig- 
nifies your poverty, so we love one 
another? It is love, and not wealth or 
honor, which makes up the sum of hu- 
man happiness upon earth!’ 

The artist turned aside and flung 
away the contents of the goblet with a 
wild laugh. 

‘Poor child!’ said he, ‘she is mad! 
They are all mad, I think.’ And, rais- 
ing her slight form in his arms, he bore 
her into the next house, and, laying her 
on the bed, without disturbing any of 
the family, went back to his task. 

Great was the consternation of the 
good watchmaker and his household, 
when, on Meta’s not making her appear-. 
ance at her usual hour the following 
morning, those who went to summon 
found her with flushed cheek and glit- 
tering eyes, raving wildly of things that 
could have no existence save in her own 
imagination, and pausing ever and anon 
to wring her hands and weep like a 
child. Jacopo was sent for immediately, 
and declared her mind to be wandering, 
hinting the possibility of her having en- 
countered some of those evil spirits 
which had been said of late to haunt 
the neighborhood—an idea which was 
eagerly seized upon, and believed by 
the superstitious inhabitants; recom- 
mending perfect quiet, and offering the 
assistance of his domestic, the old “deaf 
woman, in whose skill he professed to 
have great faith, to watch by her bed- 
side; while Vanderhoff, too much 
stunned and bewildered by this sudden 
blow to think of remonstrating, left him 
to do almost exactly as he pleased; and 
was grateful for the many hours which 
Jacopo stole from his favorite studies to 
devote to the afflicted girl. 

In spite of the artist’s precaution, 
however, many visited the sick-chamber 
from time to time who were not quite so 
deaf as the old woman whom he had 
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placed there; and it was noticed, and 
commented upon afterwards, that, in her 
unconscious wanderings, Meta spoke less 
of her lover than the idiot, Peter Speyke, 
upon whose name she was continually 
calling in piteous accents of agony and 
despair; from which they inferred that 
her love had all along been his, and that 
she was grieving over his absence; 
while a circumstance happened about 
this time which seemed to confirm the 
apparent justice of their suspicions. 

In turning one day, the black ribbon 
which Meta constantly wore became un- 
fastened, and along with a locket con- 
taining her mother’s hair was a small 
ivory cross, with the initials P. 8. deli- 
cately engraven on the back. And, 
while the women were curiously exam- 
ining it, for there was no one else pres- 
ent but themselves and the old nurse, 
the invalid, on a sudden, seemed to be- 
come aware of what they were doing; 
and, fixing her starting eyeballs upon 
the cross, as one of them involuntarily 
held it towards her, uttered a succession 
of such shrill and piercing shrieks, that 
they were fain to bury their heads in 
the clothes. And none ever heard them 
but the recollection haunted them to 
their dying day. 

Jacopo, alarmed by the confusion, 
came in hastily, accompanied by the 
poor old watchmaker, and, snatching 
away the cross with a wild curse, broke 
it in pieces, and flung the shattered 
atoms through the open casement ; 
while Vanderhoff, now seriously afraid 
that his daughter's reason had, indeed, 
departed for ever, insisted upon having 
medical advice, which he had hitherto, 
at the artist’s suggestion, declined call- 
ing in. And departing to seek for the 
best physician Danzig afforded, he was 
left alone with his betrothed ; the nurse, 
who was worn out with watching, gladly 
accepting his permission to withdraw 
and seek a few hours’ repose. 

The girl had sank again to sleep, and, 
as he sat in that still chamber, his mind 
wandered away to the anticipation of 
the triumphs that awaited him. To- 
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morrow was the appointed day, and he 
had already sent in his work ; nor had 
the start of wonder and admiration with 
which it was received been lost upon 


the exulting artist. He had seen it 
amidst a host of rival: competitors, like 
the moon on a starlight night; and bent 
down a charmed ear to the whispers of 
coming greatness which everywhere 
seemed to haunt and gladden him. But 
Meta, she who would have so rejoiced 
with him, where was she now? Strick- 
en down like a withered flower in her 
beauty and her love; and, whether she 
lived or died, lost to him forever! Nay, 
through his set teeth, he might be heard 
praying audibly for her death, as if that 
pale girl alone stood between him and 
immortality. 

Better than an hour passed away 
thus; and then Meta grew restless, and 
began talking to herself, while every 
word she uttered fell like drops of burn- 
ing fire upon the frenzied ear of him 
who held his very breath to listen, and 
then turned away, horror-stricken and 
afraid. 

‘This must not be,’ murmured the 
artist, at length; ‘she must be silenced 
somehow, or I am lost!’ 

He approached the bedside as he spoke, 
while Meta hid her face in the clothes, 
and shrieked aloud when she saw him. 

‘Silence!’ exclaimed Jacopo, scarcely 
less excited—‘ silence, I say!’ 

And the girl, quailing before his glance, 
became suddenly still, only wringing her 
hands and moaning at intervals; while, 
still keeping his eyes fixed upon hers, he 
laid his trembling grasp on the pillow, 
and was in the act of—smoothing it, per- 
haps! when the door opened, and ad- 
mitted Vanderhoff and the physician. 

The long-expected day arrived at 
length ; and, before its conclusion, the 
name of Jacopo had spread like magic 
through his native city—the name of the 
successful candidate—the great artist of 
Danzig !—while his competitors, struck 
with the vast inferiority of their own 
performances, never thought of disput- 
ing the general verdict, but even assisted 
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in his triumph. The place engaged for 
the exhibition of the skill of the various 
artists was thronged by a motley crowd, 
all anxious to gaze upon this specimen 
of the rare genius of their countryman, 
for none thought of looking beyond the 
successful prize. It was a crucifix, ex- 
quisitely carved in wood, in an admira- 
ble style of art, and with wonderful 
truth of expression; so that it seemed 
fearfully beautiful to behold, raising an 
involuntarily thrill of horror and de- 
light. The dying agonies of our Saviour 
were here faithfully depicted; the an- 
guish of the human being softened and 
hallowed by a touch of divine resigna- 
tion. And yet the countenance seemed 
familiar too, and many could have sworn 
that they had seen it often and often- 
times before—it may be in those paint- 
ings and images of our Lorp, which 
then, more frequently than in latter 
days, were to be met with in the houses 
and altars of Danzig; while some few 
turned away from its contemplation 
with no feeling save pity for its gifted 
artist, since, with all his genius, he could 
never be quite happy again, having lost 
her he loved; for they had just heard 
that Meta Vanderhoff died that morning 
in her father’s arms, leaving Jacopo no 
consolation save her memory and his 
art. 

Alas! how fleeting and transitory is 
the breath of popularity! Before night- 
fall the very same crowd of worshippers, 
who now bowed down, awe-stricken, be- 
fore the spell of a mighty and powerful 
intellect, stood round about his dwelling 
with fierce yells, and sought for the art- 
ist only, that they might wreak upon 
him a terrible vengeance; or, in their 
own wild and energetic language, ‘tear 
him limb from limb !’ 

The truth was, that, in the mean time, 
a report, originating, most likely, with 
the physician who had attended Meta in 
her last moments, and listened wonder- 
ingly to the dark revealings of her wan- 
dering spirit, afterwards corroborated by 
a thousand trivial circumstances, got 
about that the idiot apprentice, whose 
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sudden and mysterious disappearance all 
could remember, had been murdered by 
his master, most likely through jealousy, 
and the body concealed somewhere about 
the premises; this wild supposition ac- 
counting for the shrieks and cries which 
had been heard at times issuing from 
thence. And, the rumor rapidly gain- 
ing ground among the lower classes, 
they collected in a dense mass, and sal- 
lied out at once to the dwelling of the 
suspected artist. . But, not receiving any 
reply to their shouts and imprecations, 
entered, at length, finding no one in the 
deserted habitation but the old deaf wo- 
man, who, bewildered by their numbers 
and savage gestures, stood by in stupid 
silence ; while the crowd, despairing of 
getting any intelligence out of her, com- 
menced tearing up the flooring and walls, 
destroying, with senseless fury, every 
thing that came in their way; but, for a 
long time, found nothing to justify such 
an outrage ; until, on removing a secret 
panel in the mysterious workshop, out 
fell the cold and stiffened body of the 
idiot, wholly uncovered, with the arms 
extended, and nailed hands and feet to a 
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rude wooden cross! And now, recol- 
lecting how, in Jacopo’s late chef-d’ wuvre, 
they had been struck with the familiar- 
ity of the countenance, the horrible 
truth flashed upon them all at once. In 
order to depict with more fidelity of ex- 
pression the dying agony he had to por- 
tray, Jacopo had actually impaled and 
crucified his unfortunate apprentice ! 
It is said that, in the fearful excite- 
ment which followed, the poor old wo- 
man fell a sacrifice to the brutal fury of 
the mob; but the artist himself, of 
whose insanity no doubt remained, man- 
aged to escape from Danzig, and was 
never afterwards heard of. It is fortu- 
nate-that some lover of the art succeed- 
ed, for a time, in secreting the fatal 
cross, which would have otherwise been 
inevitably destroyed; and, many years 
after, it was again brought forth, and 
placed in the cathedral, where it may 
be still seen to this day, although the 
name of the inventor has long since 
passed into oblivion, from which we 
would not recall it even if we could. 
Such is the wild and melancholy legend 
attached to the Cross or Danzic. 
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BY OBSERVATEUR. 


Tue delicate green foliage of an acorn 
has broken through its bed of woodland 
mould and opened to the sun. If,"dur- 
ing its first spring-time, the sparkling 
waters of the neighboring river are in the 
morning exhaled in cloud, in the evening 
to drop in gently falling dew; if no winds 
harsher than the zephyrs do blow; then, 
after many years are past, in that spot 
the traveller shall behold a towering oak, 
whose hundred arms and giant strength 
bid defiance to the elements: in its 
branches the birds build their nests, 
and in its shade repose the beasts of 


the field. On the contrary, a late and 
untimely frost, or the tramp of an ox’s 
hoof, may wither or crush the tender 
shoot, and deformity or even death may 
follow. 

This rural description in general terms 
and in simile embodies an important 
principle as to the mind of childhood 
and youth. It is born, and with mild 
and judicious regulation wouid remain 
hopeful, trusting, loving and teachable, 
meek and self-sacrificing. Unconscious 
of evil, it finds an unfailing source of 
happiness in its own innocence and the 
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supposed innocence of others; and with 
an all-embracing purity and charity, 
‘thinketh no evil.’ 

As an introductory premiss we desire 
that this statement, as it is of importance, 
should be elaborated; and, in intimate 
conjunction therewith, touch upon the 
sequent duties of parent and guardian. 

Those philosophers who have made 
metaphysics their study, inform us that 
the infant’s primal realization of person- 
al identity is consequent upon its first 
perception of external objects through 
an impression upon the senses. In like 
manner, to each ‘little one’ that is not 
translated while in the possession of a 
blissful ignorance which has place for 
nothing but the instincts of simplicity 
and purity, there must be some definite 
and distinct occasion when the dream of 
an earthly elysium is rudely dispelled. 
The dreadful truth of human depravity 
must, then, be revealed; but thrice un- 
fortunate is he who becomes its volun- 
tary revelator to the guilelessness of 
childhood. 

Lytton tells his readers that some sin- 
gle marked event finds us boys to-day 
and leaves us men to-morrow. So the 
young susceptibilities, when their yearn- 
ings and unquestioning confidence are 
disappointed and betrayed, shrink into 
the darkness of despair, never again to 
emerge from the shadow. The flowers 
lose their sweetness, the brooks their 
voices, the stars their brightness, and 
the forest songsters grow mute, no 
longer chanting of angels and of heaven. 
The weeping child pillows its head upon 
its mother’s breast, and there pours forth 
its sobbing recognition and acknowledg- 
ment of the dawn of sin, misery, and 
death. 

The prattle and play of childhood, 
who does not remember them with feel- 
ings of regretful joy ? Like upon a harsh 
awakening from a delightful dream, we 
would fain forget the busy anxieties of 
this weary pilgrimage and return to the 
rest of the ideal—the good and the beau- 
tiful. The griefs of the world will sure- 
ly come, and, however late, too scon. 
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Let it be no part of ours to arouse the 
child to the reality of suffering and pain. 
Remembering our own wanderings and 
sorrows, we shall not forget that infancy 
is. from Gop; with an organism, while 
unstained, that must be much like unto 
an antitype of the thoughts and emo- 
tions that welled in the bosom of un- 
fallen Paradise. 

Such is childhood. And are not the 
parents, or those occupying their place, 
responsible for the disposition and at- 
tainments of their unsuspecting charges ? 
For, as we speak of refined society, and 
take no note of exceptions, the reply 
must be: ‘ Most certainly, yes.’ 

Humanity as a unit is an aggregation 
of guilt. But for this, ancestry, down to 
and ending with Adam, are responsible. 
And the wisdom of inspiration, as well 
as the results of observation, inculcate 
this truth: the intuitions of infantile ex- 
istence, if not absolutely and ethically 
just, may easily be made and preserved 
so; and to this end, as both interest and 
duty demand, save the gentlest super- 
vision, children should be left untram- 
melled. And that the breast of child- 
hood is originally nearly, if not alto- 
gether, spotless, may be, in a measure, 
inferred from the many recorded cases 
of the melting influence that a forgotten 
lullaby or parting blessing, suddenly re- 
called to recollection, often exerts upon 
the most desperate villains. The harp- 
strings of the sensibilities, too often 
harshly swept, lose their tone and jar 
into neglectful discord. Yet, touched 
by familiar fingers, the mournful sym- 
phony of departed melody thrills their 
pulseless chords. 

In this treatise we are guided solely 
by American society and educational 
institutions considered as we find them. 
We have no desire to draw a disadvan- 
tageous comparison between ourselves 
and other peoples; our purpose is mere- 
ly to outline a few leading and very gen- 
eral principles. We will not exercise 
and recreate as do the students at Rugby 
and Oxford; therefore, to study as they 
study would be madly to court insanity 
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and suicide. We must first accumulate 
normal stamina and tension of nerve; 
until then, it is folly to emulate the mid- 
night hours and application of Ruhnke, 
Humboldt, and their Anglo-Saxon fel- 
lows. ‘Thus, in the happy freedom and 
innocence which is briefly suggested, 
would we have the child spend its ear- 
lier years. Than this there is nothing 
more essential: children must accumu- 
late health, vigor, and cheerfulness, or 
the constitution will fail when emerg- 
encies make their unexpected and in- 
evitable requisitions, and old age will 
prematurely whiten the hair and bow 
the head. That too early application 
and responsibility are more fatal than 
the breath of pestilence, cannot be too 
strongly impressed. 

By the Grecks and Romans the daugh- 
ter of Aisculapius was worshipped in 
magnificent temples. Towards Hygeia 
we seem to have lost not only all sense 
of poetic devotion, but also even of pru- 
dent respect. Not only do we refuse 
homage and credence to the fair goddess 
herself, as a personal and living deity ; 
but what is more baneful and less to be 
expected, we forget the beneficial princi- 
ple of which, according to our own scho- 
liasts, she is but the type. It is a fact 
that should be sufficiently alarming, that 
our people, not only the aristocracy of 
wealth and literature, but even our far- 
mers, as freshly published statistics in- 
dicate, are degenerating mentally and 
physically. The British fisheries were 
once, and almost for ages, deemed inex- 
haustible; and with reason. The fishes 
were fabulously abundant, and taken al- 
most without an effort. But a decrease 
has at last become apparent. Recent 
researches have shown that the schools 
are not, as has been heretofore so gen- 
erally supposed, common to the whole 
immensity of the deep, but limited in 
number, and those almost stationary. 
The long-continued draughts are begin- 
ning to produce their effect, and of which, 
accordingly, a late writer in the West- 
minster Review warns his countrymen 
in these emphatic words: ‘We HAVE 
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BROKEN IN UPON OUR CAPITAL STOCK.’ 
Nor can we boldly and unremittingly 
tax the energies of our mental and cor- 
poreal constitutions without subjecting 
ourselves to a like necessary retribution. 
Each day, therefore, should have an al- 
lotted portion, however brief, devoted to 
muscular development and cheerful re- 
laxation. 

Our Hygeia is universal; her sanctu- 
ary exists wherever the ether, the light, 
the trees, the sward, the rocks, and the 
waters are found. The method of ado- 
ration, so that the spirit is sincere and 
free from care, is not essentially import- 
ant. The erudite editor of the last an- 
notated edition of good old Izaak Walton, 
as might be expected, is enthusiastic in 
praise of the angle; he maintains, with 
his author, that it generates a Christian 
and contented frame of mind, and even 
placates the very king of terrors. Among 
the many instances given in proof of his 
second assertion, one must suffice. <A 
certain Henry Jenkins, a disciple of the 
‘meditative art,’ fished the streams of 
his native Yorkshire a f€ll century after 
his contemporaries had gone to the dust 
of their fathers. This patriarch lived to 
testify in a court of justice to an occur- 
rence which had happened one hundred 
and twenty years before, and of which 
he had been an eye-witness. He did not 
resign his line and pole, and fall asleep 
until he had seen the good old age of 
one hundred and ninety-six. Let Vena- 
tor and Anceps also plead; but they 
must argue their own respective causes: 
they, too, have merit, in not a few re- 
spects, perhaps, even superior to that of 
our own favorite pastime — but it is not 
for us to celebrate it. 

It is true that the sports of the field 
cannot be universal; but there are means 
of cheerful exercise within the power of 
all. When our game has become but a 
curiosity for the parks of the wealthy ; 
when such intoxicating fields of specu- 
lation as California and Nevada no long- 
er exist unoccupied; when money has 
ceased to be the all-engrossing object of 
pursuit ; then, and we fear not till then, 
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will we pause to learn wisdom. Our 
English brethren across the sea furnish 
us with an example. Health-seeking 
amusements are with them invested 
with a sanctity and authority even 
greater than those which attach to hab- 
its of time immemorial. The English 
girl spends more than half her waking 
hours in physical recreations, which in- 
vigorate, develop, and mature her bodily 
powers. She walks, runs, dances, plays, 
sings, jumps the rope, throws the ball, 
tosses the grace-hoops, hurls the quoit, 
draws the bow, keeps up the shuttle- 
cock, and all without having it continu- 
ally impressed upon her mind that she is 
thereby ‘wasting her time.’ She does 
these things every day, and, as a natural 
consequence, her frame is well rounded, 
her whole person in perfect subordina- 
tion, her general system less susceptible 
of fatigue, her voice more clear, her bear- 
ing more joyous. The Britons owe their 
longevity, prowess, and fame to such as 
these — their mothers. And, too, an 
English nobleman, with his titled sons 
and daughter§, will romp at blind-man’s- 
buff with an abandon and heartiness, 
which now excite in the sedate and dys- 
peptic American no sentiments except 
those of unmitigated wonder and amaze- 
ment. A happy day will it be for our 
people, when wonder and amazement give 
place to envy. But an end to exordium. 

We will suppose that the child has 
become a youth. The mind is less easily 
satisfied and more active. The guardian 
notices an eager curiosity, and the ado- 
lescent, with the directness of simplicity 
and inexperience, begins to make re- 
marks and propound inquiries: these 
sometimes astonish and always instruct. 
At this crisis the pupil will exhibit, to 
an attentive observer, a tendency toward 
some particular pursuit. Fortunate is 
that youth who has a fond father, or lov- 
ing and competent tutor, under whose 
fostering but imperceptible superintend- 
ence, systematically, are developed the 
budding germs of future excellence. Of 
all mistaken kindness, if such a perver- 
sion of nature can be called kindness, 
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there is no greater crime than forcing 
the young and ardent into uncongenial 
professions for which they have no apti- 
tude. This is but little less nefarious 
than the absolute murder of soul and 
mind, for which, in the case of Caspar 
Hauser, the German metaphysicians and 
jurists could devise no punishment suffi- 
ciently horrible. 

Than this truth reason and inspira- 
tion aver nothing more positive : upon 
every individual Gop has bestowed cer- 
tain talents; and for the utmost im- 
provement of these varied endowments 
there remains the strictest accounta- 
bility. 

Mankind, with all their presumption, 
generally fail to adequately estimate 
their own importance. For us was the 
earth created; for us the stars sang to- 
gether; for us the luminaries of heaven 
are for lights by day and by night, for 
signs and for seasons ; for our ransomed 
spirits 

‘ Heaven opens wide 
Her ever-during gates.’ 


The full employment of our various 
capabilities presupposes a wide-spread 
influence, and to be influential, to gain 
access to the greatest number of the 
greatest men, our persons and manners 
should be agreeable, our morals and in- 
tellect highly cultivated. The Dioge- 
neses have passed away with their Al- 
exanders. Beauty, grace, and refinement 
are to be sought as required by the dic- 
tates of religion itself. That all these 
estimable qualities may be perverted to 
evil is no argument against their desir- 
ability. The ancients esteemed perfect 
manhood above all else, and it included 
even piety; while, as we learn from Jo- 
sephus, in Christian ethics piety includes 
perfect manhood. The dispute decided 
by Paris, the reward of Venus to Phaon, 
a thousand instances of high ideal esti- 
mation might be given from the writings 
of the ancients. Every hero was a 
demigod. 

Beauty Anacreon terms ‘THeaven’s 
last best gift’ to woman; Johnson de- 
clares it not only the ornament but one 
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of the most precious possessions of the 
fair sex ; Fielding’s ‘ Amelia’ and ‘Joseph 
Andrews’ paintits power ; Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, the prince of thinking nov- 
elists, demonstrates its inherent nobility. 
But enough of these. For infinitely 
higher is the dictum of Jenovan Hi- 
sELF. His priests and sacrifices must 
have been without spot or blemish ; 
Jesus and His disciples, considered 
merely as men, were models in the 
amenities and beatitudes; Saint Paul 
was and is the first gentleman of his 
time. The knowledge of our high es- 
tate — but little lower than that of the 
angels — should cause such a manly 
pride, that vanity and every thing inhu- 
mane and ungenerous would be tram- 
pled beneath the feet — spurned in lofty 
scorn. 

To pass a life of misery and misdi- 
rected energies may seem heroic, and 
doubtless after its manner it will be re- 
warded.* Johnson went to his grave 
saying that if outside the blood of 
Curist he could have any hope, it 
would be in this: that while on earth 
he had been the ‘most miserable of 
men.’ Byron was not ignorant of the 
nature of mental distortion and suicide, 
and portrayed its folly in the familiar 
distich : 





‘In yonder cave did good dwell, 
In hope to merit heaven by making earth 
a hell,’ 


But, upon the other hand, duty 
should not be ignored. We each have 
some cross to bear, but humanity and 
revelation alike demand that it should 
not be assumed until it can be borne, 
and borne understandingly ; else, where 
in the eyes of the most enthusiastic 
monachist, is the merit? The beast 
that toils beneath its burden has almost 
as much. In the era which we hold 
under advisance, ambition, the grandest 
characteristic of man, will make faint 
but decided manifestations. As we 
learn from ‘ Devereux,’ the secret of a 
well-ordered and useful life is to lead 


* Sir Thomas Browne's ‘ Religio Medici,’ III. 
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and moderate, not destroy, the pas- 
sions. As well destroy the hues of the 
rainbow or rob the rose of its fragor.* 
Thus should it be with ambition, less 
often a vice than avirtue. It should be 
neither repressed nor discouraged, but 
used with discrimination as an incentive 
to industry. But it should also be re- 
membered that ambition, if too sudden- 
ly developed into vigorous existence, 
will cause a premature exhaustion of 
power —the story of many an ‘ambi- 
tious student.’ A precocious yearning 
for activity, place, wealth, and distinc- 
tion is one of the most treacherous and 
dangerous snares that beset the path of 
highly-gifted youth. All, the merest 
animal, may rush with a shout into the 
heat of the battle. But behold Mac- 
donald at Wagram, Under a hurtling 
storm of cannon-shot he slowly marches 
towards the enemy ; two hundred heavy 
guns are pouring their rapid and blast- 
ing discharges into his very face; he 
started sixteen thousand strong; now 
but fifteen hundred gather closer to- 
gether around the shattefed standards ; 
but these lions of the conflict reserve 
their energies and press steadily on; at 
last — and it has seemed an age — the 
word of command is given; the Aus- 
trian centre is broken; it flies in con- 
fusion; the victory is won. Macdonald 
was not a moral hero merely — he was a 
successful general. The forces that we 
lose by delay are opportunities, it is 
true; but we were not prepared to 
meet and master them. When the de- 
cisive hour arrives, the enemy will 
stand before us ; the word will be given ; 
and we shall be conquerors. 

In this progressive country, especially 
in this period so fraught with excite- 
ment, speculation, and adventure, do we 
need a staid, conservative, reiictionary 
element. There is too little reverence 
for the wisdom of age and experience, 
too many crushed hopes and blighted 
expectations, too many Paul Dombeys, 


* We venture to revive this most expressive word. 
We are half authorized by Horace in his ‘Ars 
Poetica.’ 
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too many imbeciles at thirty. Upon 
this subject one of our greatest states- 
men thus advises the rising generation: 
‘Let your ambition be what Pope, and 
Lord Mansfield after him, epitomized as 
‘the pursuit of noble ends by noble 
means;’ your popularity that which 


seeks not that which is sought. To at- 
tain such an enviable condition and such 
a distinguished evidence of respect and 
affection, you must early learn that 
most difficult of all lessons, To LABOR 
AND To waiT. At twenty you think 
forty an old age. At forty, if you have 
disciplined your minds and not abused 
your bodies, you will find yourselves 
not only younger but far wiser than at 
twenty; and the hour of death will 
seem more distant and give less con- 
cern. You will feel that there is a life- 
time yet before you; and if you are of 
a strong will, a brave spirit, your past 
failures and defeats you will then regard 
as but probation and discipline, the 
necessary forerunners and assurances of 
ultimate triumph. LEARN TO LABOR 
AND TO WAIT. * The guardian will ever 
instil into the mind and heart of his 
ward sentiments distinctively manly, 
the virtus of the ancients, with Christ- 
ianity as the basis. 

Honor, an abhorrence of all that is 
mean and low, the lessons of history — 
these are the sources of instruction. 
Saul and David in their youthful days 
were models of manly spirit; the cant 
of Praise-God Barebones is the language 
of a contemptible hypocrite; and, as 
Macaulay says, a man that cannot get to 
heaven in a velvet doublet and a cheer- 
ful visage will probably fail in a fustian 
jacket and a sanctimonious scowl. 

To have usurped the place of the 
guardian and teacher by minute speci- 
fications had been useless. To have 
done so had been an insult to the infer- 
ential and pbilosophical ability, of our 
readers. The child is of course sup- 
posed to have been at school under 
parental influence. 

There remains unconsidered but one 
matter, and that is worthy of most 
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Serious attention. It is satisfied in re- 
ply to the query: ‘What books shall 
the child and adolescent read?’ Wheth- 
er it is to be hoped that the counsel of 
Goodrich * has been followed is a prob- 
lem that deserves and will yet receive a 
thorough discussion. But we take it 
for granted that ‘ Jack the Giant-Killer’ 
has been carefully and repeatedly pe- 
rused, and that the ‘Arabian Nights’ 
were next in succession. But even sup- 
posing that the nursery tales which de- 
lighted our great-grandfathers do not 
afford the purest possible models for 
the formation of a code of infantile 
ethics, still their Anglo-Saxon direct- 
ness, together with their other beauties 
of description, must not be lightly dises- 
teemed. Besides, the child’s idea of 
murder and robbery as depicted in the 
story-books cannot be understood much 
more definitely as referring to real mur- 
der and robbery than the idea of scarlet 
as held by those born blind. Further- 
more, vice is always punished and virtue 
rewarded ; or the eyes overflow with 
tears for the sad fate of the Babes in the 
Wood. We leave the theme in medio ; 
nevertheless we venture to affirm that 
little harm will have been done if the 
child have encouraged its new-born 
fondness for reading in the charming 
and exquisite pages of ‘ Jack in the Bean- 
Stalk’ and ‘ Bluebeard’ rather than the 
moral tales of Peter Parley and T. S. 
Arthur. The young pupil we have 
supposed to have been reared amidst 
the refining influences of literary ele- 
gance and the social graces. He will, 
therefore — as we have shown in both 
our first position and sequent —as it 
were instinctively, have evinced a culti- 
vated taste in the choice of his books. 
As the author of ‘ Rasselas’ expresses it, 
let the child have free access to a library 
in which there is nothing of an improper 
character, and let him choose and read 
as the inclination may be manifested. 
If the work prove too abstruse, the 
child will soon perceive ; if, however, it 


** Recollections of a Lifetime.’ 
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prove comprehensible, so much the 
more will be learned from the zest 
which in the beginning prompted the 
perusal. 

The conversation of the family circle 
and of visitors — lectures —will pre- 
sent knowledge in so agreeable a form 
that academic and college study will be 
divested of half their terrors to the 
youthful imagination. Nor should se- 
lect standard novels and romances be 
forbidden. Rather let the youth be in- 
formed, the parents acting the part of 
mentor, that life is surrounded by dan- 
gers and seductions, and that it is dis- 
ease, disgrace, poverty, temporal death, 
and everlasting ruin to be led away by 
them. Rather let honor and virtue, the 
peril being known, prepare to repel 
the assaults that will be made in defi- 
ance of all parental precautions. How 
-much wiser to disperse the forces of the 
enemy than allow them to surprise and 
capture your own! Does the novel re- 
veal the distresses of his fellows ? — the 
young breast heaves with sympathy, 
and tears of gratitude for personal bless- 
ings spring to the eyes. Does it por- 
tray the usages of elegant society ?— 
there are few things more valuable to 
the student; social pleasures and kind- 
ness are his guardian angels; for his 
sedentary habits are too apt to steal 
away not only his frank and social na- 
ture, but even his self-reliance and self- 
respect. In vacation, let his friends and 
relatives, more especially the young 
lady portion, manifest their interest in 
his progress and welfare. In fine, let 
the arrival of the student home be an 
event: there is nothing more grateful 
and inspiring. Who would not strive 
for, ay, obtain, an honor, if assured 
that earnest, bright, and proud eyes 
would be present on Commencement- 
Day to smile upon the happy graduate 
as he triumphs at the hand of Alma 
Mater? Writings of fiction reflect the 
workings of the heart and the secrets 
of the main-springs of success, fortune, 
and happiness; and that when history 
is yet too recondite for the immature un- 
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derstanding. Strange as it may seem, 
writings of fiction are indispensable in 
the preparation of the youth for the in- 
vestigation of the ancient languages and 
abstruse sciences. In the class-room, 
that student who has in early life read 
much and at will is always of higher 
relative grade than any of his fellows. 
The language is proverbially the test of 
scholarship. From fictitious writings 
as from no other source do we gain 
strength of imagination, fertility of in- 
vention, copiousness of expression, and 
beauty of diction. The historical, rhe- 
torical, and oratorical advantages derived 
from Marryatt, Jane Porter, Scott, 
Cooper, and Simms are the initiatory 
steps towards excellence at the bar, 
upon the bema, and in the very pulpit 
itself. There can be no danger of a 
fondness for the marvellous being car- 
ried to an excess when it is remembered 
that at fourteen or fifteen the discipline 
of parent and teacher commences. A 
child who has grown up under the in- 
fluences which have been indicated can- 
not but be loving and docile. The ne- 
cessity of a manly perseverance, effort, 
and application can be impressed by ap- 
pealing to the nobler passions and senti- 
ments. 

The youth bids a sad farewell — for 
sad will it always be — to that cherish- 
ing home which he for the first time is 
leaving. Little does he realize, as the 
cars rush onwards towards his aca- 
demic destination, that even so passes 
away the unalloyed happiness of child- 
hood and youth. Henceforward he is to 
be brought into contact with the world 
and its selfishness. Now the illusion 
vanishes; now the revelation is made, 
truly. But if it have not been rudely 
dispetled before; if up to the departure 
life has been such as we have endeavor- 
ed to describe it, untrammelled, joyous, 
active, free from care and responsibil- 
ity; then the parents may confidingly 
and hopefully intrust that youth to 
kind and wise instructors ; his frame is 
robust, his spirits elastic, his judgment 
correct, instinctively, his intellectual 
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faculties clear and decided, his moral 
nature well balanced and unsullied, his 
whole mind competent to vigorous labor 
for the acquisition of knowledge. In 
short, he is now ready for the advice and 
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discipline of his professors, and upon 
them must rest very much of the blame 
if he do not become an honor to his 
family and a worthy citizen of a great 
nation. 
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THE 


SOLDIER’S VISION. 


SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE OF A HIGHLANDER STRETCHED ON THE FIELD OF WATERLOO THE NIGHT AFTER 
THE BATTLE, 





BY ISAAC 


McLELLAN, 





On Hougoumont’s ensanguined wall, 
On shattered gate, in fire-swept hall, 
At mid-night the pale moon-beams fall 
On living and on dead ; 
The day of Waterloo is done, 
The battle hath been fought and won ; 
The June day’s redly-setting sun 
Its latest blaze hath shed 
On humbled eagle-flags of France, 
On broken sword and shivered lance. 


The heap of gallant dead around, 
That o’er the trampled corn-fields lay, 
The useless arms that strewed the way, 
The blood-wet plumes, the up-torn ground, 
All marked the desperate fray : 
There lay the stalwart cuirassier, 
There slumbered the grim cannonier ; 
The dragoon tumbled in career, 
The Polish lancer with his spear, 
The fiery infantry of Gaul, 
Slain by the sword-thrust or the ball, 
Lay side by side that night ; 
Slept with the Briton, stark and cold, * 
The Scottish mountaineersman bold, 
Each in his scarlet vestments rolled, 
Pale victim of the fight. 


Outstretched upon that field did lie, 

With face turned upward to the sky, 

With weary look and dreaming eye, 
A Scottish soldier true ; 

His tartan cap was at his side, 

And claymore red with carnage dyed, 

Yet on his brow a glow of pride 


Its martial influence threw: 
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While worn and wounded thus he slept, 
A vision o’er his senses crept. 


He dreamed that once again he stood 
Beside his native Highland wood ; 
With Scottish firs and murmuring pine 
Stretched far and black in sombre line. 
Ben Nevis’ mountains lift their thrones 
Majestic, in successive cones, 

Crowned with the everlasting snow ; 
While far away and deep below, 

Loch Katrine’s surges ebb and flow, 
Tossing their billows to the shore 
With never-dying savage roar. 


He sees the shieling, mossed and gray, 
Where first he saw life’s dawning day ; 
The sheep-flock and the cattle-group 
Home winding in a lazy troop ; 

The wimpling brook that down the vale 
Prattled its sweet unceasing tale ; 
While joyous from the open door, 

He sees his kin and parents pour; 

The agéd sire, the wrinkled dame, 
With feeble steps and tottering frame, 
Eager to fondle with delight, 

The son returning from the fight. 


But sweeter, dearer than them all, 

What bright dream on his sense doth fall ! 
He sees, with open arms, and eyes 
Swimming and radiant with surprise, 

His bride, all beauty and in tears, 

The treasure of his better years, 

Rush forth in ecstasy to clasp 

Her soldier in her tender grasp ; 

He sees—and, oh! the father’s pride ! 
Two rosy cherubs at her side. 


He starts—alas! ’tis all a dream ! 

O’er him the frosty night-stars gleam ; 
The ghostly moon her silver shield 
Swings o’er the lonely battle-field ; 
While stiff, and stark, and deadly white, 
A fearful and heart-rending sight, 

The bleeding corses’of the slain, 
Cumber, 0 Waterloo! thy plain. 


Gored, pierced, and trampled in the strife, 
Far from his hut, his home, his wife, 
The soldier gasps away his life. 

















Tae OLp KwnickerBocker wishes a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to all his friends. It is more than 
thirty years since he first had the pleas- 
ure of making the same kindly saluta- 
tion to his many readers, but he is happy 
to say that he is still in the enjoyment of 
a vigorous existence, and that no symp- 
toms of old age have yet made their ap- 
pearance, for he is one of those favored 
mortals who never grow old, and he 
hopes the only ‘sere and yellow leaf’ 
he will ever put on will be that of his 
monthly cover. He flatters himself that 
his old flow of spirits has not diminished 
its volume, and that he is no less genial 
a companion now, both for young and 
old, than he was in the long ago — the 
days that are no more. 

Contact with the bright intellects and 
keen wits of his time has left its polish 
round the name on his door-plate, and 
he can point to a tremendous antecedent 
which no other magazine in America, or 
perhaps the world, has equalled. But 
he is not content to shine by reflected 
light. His life is creative, and by his 
works alone, past, present, and future, 
does he ask to be judged. , 

As he did not receive a government 
contract on the outbreak of the rebellion, 
the war has hardly been favorable to his 
worldly fortunes, but he has the price- 
less blessing of a clear conscience to 
console him for the loss of the privilege 
to supply the army with shoddy, and 
he prefers a moderate income combined 
with an honorable calling to a large one 
coupled with dishonest purposes. All 
persons who sustain him in this view 
of the case, may testify their approba- 
tion of his course by forwarding a sub- 
scription to the Magazine for the ensuing 
year. 

But he is sanguine, that, when the 
war is over and the hundreds of thou- 
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sands who are now fighting the battles 
of their country turn their swords into 
plough-shares, and the gates of the 
South are again open to peaceful com- 
merce, that many of the friends who 
have gone will return once more and 
gather round this same old Table. 

In view of the series of victories which 
have crowned the National arms, let us 
hope that the consummation so devout- 
ly to. be wished will have taken place 
ere another New Year overtakes us in 
our journey to the grave, and that the 
wise policy of negotiation may prevail 
over further appeals to force both North 
and South. But of this we have little 
expectation for a long time to come. 
The South is still resolute, and appar- 
ently determined not to surrender as 
long as there is ‘a shot left in the lock- 
er.’ But the superior resources of the 
North make its ultimate conquest inev- 
itable. Conquest, however, is not what 
any but a few extremists desire. It is 
simply reiinion that we want, and if the 
great object for which we are shedding 
the nation’s blood and expending its 
treasure is kept steadily in view at the 
North, and every thing else made sub- 
ordinate to that one_end, and the South 
will consent to set aside passion, and 
appeal to reason, such negotiations may 
be commenced as will lead to the restor- 
ation of the Union without the alterna- 
tive of fighting the war out to the bitter 
end; for it is highly probable that a large 
portion of the Southern people would 
prefer returning to the Union under cer- 
tain conditions regarding slavery which 
we can very well afford to grant, to the 
alternative of continuing the, struggle 
till their armies are exterminated, their 
government overthrown, and their prop- 
erty destroyed or confiscated. 

Having delivered himself thus briefly 
upon matters of state, the old Kyick- 
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ERBOCKER trusts the magnates at Wash- 
ington and Richmond will be guided by 
his good advice, and that the counsels of 
wisdom will be heard in the halls of le- 
gislation. 

But the war has lost its novelty ; it is 
no longer a sensation, and the public 
mind runs upon trifles. People hardly 
give a seoond thought to a battle, but 
talk continuously about a new play. 
They care very little about the Message 
of either President Lincoln or President 
Davis. The late advance and retreat of 
the army of the Potomac neither raised 
enthusiasm nor caused disappointment. 
People gave themselves little or no con- 
cern about it. The sinking of a gun- 
boat in Charleston harbor is a far less 
interesting topic of conversation than 
skating in the Central Park, and the 
capture of the Chesapeake by rebel pi- 
rates than the high price of diamonds, 
both black and Brazilian. 

The progress of the war is most at- 
tentively watched by those who have a 
pecuniary interest at stake, particularly 
stock and gold speculators, whose mo- 
tives are purely selfish, and who would 
sell their country for profit as readily 
as Esau sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. The highest object of the 
lives of many of these men appears to be 
to buy and sell ‘Erie,’ ‘ Fort Wayne,’ 
‘Rock Island,’ ‘ Mariposa,’ ‘ Pittsburgh,’ 
and the other shares on the list, and 
their greatest anxiety to watch the mar- 
ket, whether it be sick or buoyant. 
They think stocks and talk stocks all 
day in William-street, and adjourn fo 
think stocks and talk stocks all the 
evening in a pestiferous cellar under 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel, for which lat- 
ter privilege they each pay twenty-five 
cents nightly to the man at the door, 
who is doubtless making a small fortune 
by the operation. There they smoke, 
and drink, and gamble in the fortunes 
of their country till within an hour of 
midnight, when they probably go home 
and dream of stocks. That they ever 
think of any thing else worth mention- 
ing is highly improbable. 
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The hundreds of thousands of brave 
men who lie in premature graves on the 
nation’s battle-fields are all but forgot- 
ten, and the memory of the terrible 
past is as much as possible buried with 
them. National tragedies, unlike do- 
mestic griefs, come home to none of us. 
The incubus of a debt of a few hun- 
dred or thousand millions, more or less, 
is a matter which gives the public mind 
no trouble whatever. 

Meanwhile we display our freedom 
from care by crowding theatres, con- 
cert-halls, opera-houses, and drawing- 
rooms, and spending our money as free- 
ly as we make it easily. And the huge 
hotels have their carnival, for the coun- 
try seems emptying itself into the large 
cities, and the cry is ‘still they come.’ 
House and hotel accommodation is quite 
inadequate to the demand in all the great 
centres, especially New-York and Wash- 
ington, and the tendency at all points is 
towards centralization. 

What will happen to us next, and 
how all this will end, the old Kyicker- 
BOCKER, having due regard for his repu- 
tation as a seer, will not venture to pro- 
phesy. But while the sun shines, let 
those make hay who can. 
dark cloud yonder. 


There is a 


Our soldiers seem to be at no great 
loss in making themselves at home un- 
der difficulties, if we may accept what 
follows as a real experience. But we 
may rest assured that it is not every one 
who could keep such a Yankee hotel in 
Dixie as the tenant of the barn herein 
described succeeded in doing: 


A Pankee BWotel in Dixie. 


Wuen General Banxks’s army moved on 
up the Shenandoah Valley from New-Market, 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Revsen W. O.iver, 
of Cocuran’s New-York Battery, had to be 
temporarily left in a barn on account of in- 
juries he had received. Soon after our de- 
parture he made application at the lady’s 
house adjoining for board, for which he of- 
fered to pay liberally, but he was informed 
in true Virginian style, ‘That she did n’t 
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board Yankee barbarians.’ ‘ Very well,’ re- 
plied Otrver, ‘if you won't board me, I 
shall keep hotel in your barn, but shall 
probably draw upon you occasionally for 
supplies ;’ and he hobbled back to the barn. 
OuiverR was every inch a soldier, and he 
went to work at once. Taking his revolver, 
he shot madam’s finest young porker, which 
his assistant speedily dressed. His able as- 
sistant next went to the apiary and ‘ took 
up’ a hive of bees, and transferred the 
honey to the barn; he then went to the lot 
and milked a pail of milk from her lady- 
ship’s cows; then going to her servant's 
house, he made a ‘ requisition’ for a quanti- 
ty of fresh ‘corn-dodgers’ that had been 
prepared for her supper. The addition of 
these articles to his ordinary rations placed 
him far beyond the point of starvation. 
True to his Yankee instincts, he invited the 
lady to take tea with him, at the new hotel 
across the way, at which she became spite- 
fully indignant ; but Orrver was as happy 
as a lark, and for the time almost forgot his 
injuries. Soon he had several sick soldiers 
added to his list of boarders; and in due 
time a sheep, and another young porker, 
and a second hive of bees were gathered 
under the roof of his ‘ hotel;’ and further- 
more, not a cock remained to proclaim 
when the morning dawneth. By this time 
her ladyship thought she ‘ could see it,’ and 
sent for OLivER, who, as promptly’as the na- 
ture of his injuries would permit, reported 
at her door. 

‘See here, young man,’ said she, ‘I per- 
ceive that it would be cheaper for me to 
board you in my house; and if you will ac- 
cept it, you can have board and a room 
free.’ 

‘Thank you, madam, thank you,’ replied 
OLIveR, removing his cap and bowing po- 
litely ; ‘but I prefer boarding at a first- 
class Yankee hotel to stopping at any secesh 
house in Virginia, at the same price. You 
will, therefore, be so kind as to excuse me 
for declining your generous offer, as it comes 
too late ;’ and back he hobbled to the barn, 
and actually remained there for about two 
weeks, taking in and boarding every sick 
and straggling soldier that came along, mak- 
ing frequent ‘requisitions’ upon her for 
supplies. 

Her ladyship was mightily pleased when 
Outver’s Yankee hotel was discontinued ; 
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but it learned her a valuable lesson, and no 
Yankee soldier ever thereafter applied to 
her in vain for food or shelter. They always 
got what they wanted, she evidently not 
relishing the Yankee hotel system. 


A CORRESPONDENT out West tells a not 
improbable story of a justice of the 
peace in his neighborhood, illustrative 
of ‘the glorious uncertainty of the law:’ 





Frienp Knick: ‘Squire M , Who was 
for many years a justice of the peace in 
this neighborhood, was a wealthy though 
somewhat ignorant farmer. 

One day, in the most pressing season of 
harvesting, he was summoned to attend at 
the trial of some petty dispute between his 
neighbors. The evidence was long and 
somewhat tedious, and the ‘Squire had 
more than once exhibited symptoms of im- 
patience. At length, when it was finished, 
and Reusen Wine, Esquire, the village law- 
yer, had risen and delivered a prejiminary 
hem or two, he burst forth: 

‘I don’t want none gf your pleading 
about it. I know how it is now jest like a 
book ; besides, it’s getting late, and I want 
to go home and do my chores. I ean de- 
cide it now as well as I can any time.’ 

On being convinced that such a course 
would not be exactly according to the due 
form of law, he reluctantly yielded. The 
arguments evidently did not tend to edify 
him much upon the subject, for when they 
were finished he exclaimed: 

‘There, it is jest as I knew it would be! 
The thing was jest as clear as daylight be- 
fore, and now you have gone and mixed the 
tarnal thing up so I will be darned if I know 
how to fix it!’ 


A youne lady sends us a few sensible 
lines on an important subject — intel- 
lectual, sesthetical, and moral culture 
and neglect: 


‘Dear Knick: In a small gathering the 
other evening, I overheard a gentleman ask 
another why it is we so seldom meet in 
society with what can be called sensible 
young ladies, and in the course of the con- 
versation, he further stated that out of a 
considerable number of lady friends, there 
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was not one with whom he could spend an 
evening, and after he had left, say that he 
felt edified. That this remark was made 
as a piece of affectation I do not believe, 
nor do I think the gentleman intended to be 
hypercritical ; for many a man out of even a 
very large circle of lady friends will ac- 
knowledge there is not one of them he 
would marry. This is perhaps the reason 
why so many matrimonial advertisements 
find their way into our newspapers, a bad 
plan, no doubt, of making acquaintances, 
but still an exponent of a notorious fact. 
The gentleman did not mean to say there 
were no sensible young ladies, but that they 
were very few, and doubting as he was, he 
wanted some ocular proof of feminine good 
sense. It isa melancholy fact that out of a 
population as large as New-York, very few 
young ladies care to make themselves fit 
companions for the highest type of humani- 
ty, a cultivated gentleman. I was almost 
startled by the thought suggested by the 
author of the ‘ Plurality of Worlds,’ that 
every thing in nature tended to one grand 
conclusion —the development of man. Do 
we in our daily walks fully recognize this 
fact? Does the boarding-school miss, whose 
ambition goes no higher than attending so 
many soireés, and receiving the usual 
amount of flattery? Does the merchant, 
when he chuckles with inward satisfaction 
at the result of some rather questionable 
bargain? Does the broker? Does the sharp 
practitioner in any profession? Alas! no. 
All of us need to keep this great cardinal 
fact in view, that we are not living altogether 
for ourselves, nor is it our mission to impose 
upon our fellows by affectation, show, and 
pride. An old country minister that I once 
knew used constantly to pray to be delivered, 
from self. That prayer should be constantly 
repeated by us all, for were there less of 
selfishness, and more of high-toned morali- 
ty, honor, and cultivation among us, there 
would be no complaints about the dreariness 
of society. What a misnomer now-a-days is 
a ‘sociable’! An inhabitant of another 
planet would suppose that he had fallen 
in with a company of enthusiastic gymnasts, 
each striving to outdo his neighbor. Can it 
then be said that one who dances well is a 
fool? Far from it. Dancing, music, chess- 
playing, and the like are all aims towards ac- 
complishing one grand result — sociability. 
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There is another (I am afraid one of the 
lost arts) accomplishment — the art of ex- 
pressing one’s ideas beautifully and well. 
It js not a synonym with what is called 
‘small-talk,’ than which nothing can be 
more dreary. 

I could say more, but I am afraid to 
trespass further on your patience, 

‘Jenny MILLER.’ 


THose who delight in the fantastic 
and the legendary will like the oddity 
of the following verses, entitled 


Fantasie. 
BY H. A. BLOOD. 


I Ap come from a distant land by sea 

To the magical realm of Fantasie ; 

Brightest of kingdoms under the sun; 

Fairer than empires of lilies and roses ; 

Wilder than half which the Dreams have 
done 

For the wonderful land where Sleep reposes : 

The loveliest region of all that be 

Is the magical realm of Fantasie. 


All on the borders grow those flowers, 
Those crazy and—oh! those crazy flowers 
Most known to immemorial story, 

While down from above in all their glory, 
Down from above dear Fantasie, 

With a white and silent masonry 

Gloom and glimmer the moonshine towers, 
And over those towers impalpable 

The Whimsies flit, when the moon is full. 


The slender Caprices dwell here together, 

In the midst of a very uncertain weather, 

Where it rains and it shines every hour of 
the day; 

And some look so pensive and some look 
so gay, 

And they smile or they frown, alway, al- 
way : 

Fickle as wind, these people be, 

Yet over them all with a wand rules he 

Who is known as the Monarch of Fantasie. 


Once, I remember, in midsummer heats, 

I saw the half-naked, dainty Conceits, 

Voluptuous as a troop of Kisses, 

Fly over one of those wildernesses 

Of clambering and depending sweets 

Where the Ivy and Vine with each other vie 

To be the coquette of the forestry ; 

And some on the cups of the flowers alit, 

But they perked at the odors and spilled the 
wine, 

And some on the banks of a stream did sit, 

Complaining of all which they saw in it. 
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While some fashioned lutes of the strings of 
the vine 
And all most tunefully made repine. 


Apart from the rest, a heedless throng 

Wandered there, empty of even a song, 

Round an amphora’s wealth of golden creams, 

Like travellers through a land of dreams; 

And some low sighed, while they hardly ate 

Crispy tid-bits of the rarest cate ; . 

Still others there were, but they staid in the 
air, 

Not deigning, I suppose, to alight down 
there ; 

An azure-faint areole starred their bellies; 

For they fed on the hues of crimson jellies. 

Fickle as wind these people be, 

Yet over them all with a wand rules he 

Who is known as the Monarch of Fantasie. 


Nothing comes here, but it comes by surprise 

To quicken your ears or to greaten your eyes, 

And nothing you hear and nothing you see, 

But is wrought by a potent alchemy. 

Here an extravagant beam of the sun 

Will turn the leaves into birds, every one; 

And oh! such a forest of chirping and chir- 
ring, 

Peeping and cheeping, who ever heard! 

When suddenly, some little breeze is stir- 
ring, 

And a beautiful bell becomes every bird : 

Like a weird and a spell the silvery tinkling 

Startles the ouphe and the elfin fay, 

Till they seamper, like mad, down the inter- 
vale, sprinkling 

Old thefts of roses all over the way: 

Then the mermen come out from their deep 
mossy wells, 

Bespangled with dews and dripping with 
foam, 

And lock up the music in rosy-lipped shells, 

And hie them away to their sea-forest 
home. 

Such are the sounds that you oftenest hear, 

When the days are calm, and the nights are 
clear, 

And such are the sights that you oftenest see 

In the magical realm of Fantasie: 

And if ever a country prosper me, 

May Fantasie that country be! 


Tue following letter, written in a true 
soldierly spirit by one who has evidently 
the interest of his fellows at heart, de- 
serves a place in the ‘ Table,’ as calling 
attention to the great want of good read- 
ing matter in the army. We understand 
that, in some brigades, arrangements are 
being made to form libraries, and the 
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movement is certainly strongly to be ad- 
vocated : 


Morais Isianp, 8. C., Sept. 13th, 1863, } 
Camp of the 104th Penn, Vols. 


Last night a friend, in answer to the oft- 
repeated inquiry, ‘ Any thing to read?’ hand- 
ed me a copy of the Knickersocker. ‘It’s 
rather old,’ he said, ‘but it’s better than 
nothing—January, 1862.’ We were at that 
date near Washington, comfortably housed, 
and doing but little duty. Since, however, 
the long agony of the Peninsula campaign 
and the still unended siege of Charleston 
have wasted us away. Just now we are re- 
posing, after our terrible toils, in front of 
Wagner. For more than two months, mind 
and body have been on the strain, and now 
that the rebel stronghold is in our posses- 
sion, and we have Morris Island secure, we 
have time to read, but lack good books. 
True, we can buy what I call ‘ yaller kivers,’ 
at exorbitant prices, but then I have been 
through too much actual war myself to swal- 
low the wonderful escapes of the heroes, and 
I really never saw such beautiful ladies as 
they describe ‘running around loose.’ We 
know that the hero who“ shuts up the eye’ 
of the secesh sentinel, and passes the ene- 
my’s lines without the countersign, seats him- 
self at the Council of War, at General Ma- 
gruder’s headquarters, and after drinking to 
the ‘Stars and Stripes’ in old Wise’s best 
whiskey, blows out the lights, knocks over a 
dozen infuriated Confederate officers, seizes 
the plans and papers of the General in one 
hand, and the ‘fair Juliette’ in the other, 
walks unmolested right into the Federal 
camp, and is made a colonel by the General- 
in-Chief, and a happy husband by the regi- 
mental chaplain, does n’t belong to any regi- 
ment that we know of. In fact, as the men 
say, ‘it’s all gas.’ On the other hand, who 
wants to read tracts? They were dry, I al- 
ways thought, when at Sunday-school; and 
how can it be expected that men, who have 
just come in from grand guard or picket, 
where, for twenty-four hours, they have been 
dodging Confederate shells, and trying to 
get a ‘pop’ at a gunner or sherp-shooter in 
Wagner, will take an interest in the adven- 
tures of ‘Little Willie,’ or any thing of the 
kind. I know that true wisdom would coun- 
sel us to be ‘as little children.’ But I take 
it in innocence and trustfulness, not in child- 
ish talk or want of knowledge of the world. 
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Why not send the men what they will read, 
and what may improve them, Granting that 
these tracts are the best things for them to 
read, the fact still remains that they won't 
read them; then why not send them what 
they will read, even though it be not quite 
s0 good for them ? 
them that will interest them more than this 


There can be much sent 


endless string of silly novelettes that now 
constitute so great a portion of camp litera- 
ture. Mr. Editor, I feel sure that you will 
say a word or two on this subject. The Sani- 
tary and Christian Commissions are not hum- 
bugs. No. 

that. For many comforts for our sick and 
wounded, the soldiers of the Federal army 


We soldiers know better than 


are grateful to those who have so long and 
But 
or at least 


so faithfully carried on that good work. 
for those who are well in body 
not 


’ 
sick enough to quit duty, there is a crav- 
ing for ‘something to read.’ There is no 
necessity to make rules and multiply officers 
to take charge of any books that might be 
contributed. The soldiers will see that every 
book, paper, and magazine travels with all 
convenient speed from reader to reader. 
All the books in camp are general property. 
Men go from tent to tent with the question, 
‘Any thing to read?’ and when a man fin- 
ishes a book he starts out to exchange it 
with some comrade who has not read it, but 
who may have one to give for it. I was 
fortunate enough to get a copy of the 
‘KNICKERBOCKER’ for September. I hur- 
ried through it, but, before I had read it, it 
was. engaged to three in succession; the 
third is now reading it, and has no doubt 
engaged it to a fourth. 
expect to get it back. It will travel from 
hand to hand till worn out. And I am sure 
I don’t regret it. Who could, looking at 
the satisfaction it is giving ? 
glad to see the face of my old friend in the 
knee-breeches, and read its contents with 
much thankfulness. That letter from ‘Guy’ 
struck me forcibly. Where is ‘Guy’ now? 
Perhaps in a soldier’s grave. I hope not. 
I would like to know that he had risen to 
‘honor and profit.’ Many who have nota 
tithe of the intelligence that he displays are 
now sporting stars and eagles. But we won’t 
complain. We did not come out for profit, 
and so we can see the ‘ good fat offices’ given 
to those who have nothing else to look for. 
They would have nothing to fight for if they 


Of course, I don’t 


I was very 
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did n’t get these ‘ paying positions.’ Thank 
Gop, there are men who are what I suppose 
Guy to be, and can feel repaid for toil and 
danger by the success which seems at last to 
be about to crown our labors. I beg your 
pardon for thus intruding on you, but we 
soldiers get used to asking for what we want, 
and I want ‘ Knick’ to use his influence to 
have any quantity of old books and maga- 
zines sent to this desolate sand-bar for the 
use of our war-worn soldiers. They deserve 
any kindness that the ‘folks at home’ can 
extend to them. They have toiled hard, and 
battled bravely with flies, fleas, mosquitoes, 
bad water, and a brave but bitter and cruel 
enemy. 

There is nothing in this letter that requires 
my true name, and I feel a dislike to make 
myself personally responsible for this intru- 
sion. Please consider it written by a soldier 
unknown to fame, but devoted to his coun 


try and his fellow-soldiers. Nemo. 


‘Mart Merwin’ sends the ‘Table’ 
a couple of anecdotes, the second of 
which may possibly remind some of our 
New-England friends of incidents in 
their own experience of ‘delegates.’ 


‘Dear Knick: As you honored my re- 
cent contributions with a publication in 
your pages, I have decided to send you a 
few more items, hoping they may prove 
equally acceptable. 

‘Thinking it would be of interest to your 
readers to know something about the oldest 
printer in New-England, I will now say a 
few words about 


‘@aptain Jones. 


‘Every sopy in Providence, connected 
with newspapers or printing-offices, knows 
Captain Jostan Jones. He is one of the 
fathers of typography in Rhode Island. He 
served an apprenticeship under Joun Car- 
TER, who learned the trade of Brnsamin 
FrankLIN. Fifty-five years ago, he, in com- 
pany with the late Bennerr H. Wuee er, 
published the Providence Patriot and Co- 
lumbian Phenix, the organ of the Govern- 
ment during the war of 1812. Though he 
is now nearly eighty years of age, he is 
quite hale and active, daily spending from 
six to eight hours at the ‘case,’ and ‘gets 
up’ four or five columns of ‘solid long 
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primer’ per week, making but a very few 
errors. We defy New-York, or any other 
State, to beat this. He is employed in the 
book and job printing establishment con- 
nected with the Providence Journal. 

‘Captain Jones is fond of a joke, and 
never lets an opportunity to crack one pass 
unheeded. 

‘A short time since, as he was recounting 
some of the events of his life, I said to him: 

**Captain Jones, I wish you would fur- 
nish me with a sketch of your life, so that I 
might have it published for the interest of 
the craft, when you leave us.’ 

‘*Oh!? he replied, with a laugh peculiar 
to himself, ‘I have already, at different 
times, furnished three quite young literary 
men with the minutes of my life; and they 
have all subsequently, one after another, 
died, leaving my memoir unfinished among 
their literary effects.’ 

‘*Then I beg to be excused from being 
your biographer,’ I added, ‘ for I do not de- 
sire to share their fate, and add a fourth to 
the list.’ ’ 

‘He was a correct student of the philoso- 
phy of human nature who wrote, ‘ Beggars 
should n’t be choosers,’ and I know of 
nothing that will excite the ‘old Apam’ 
in us quicker than the manifestation of a 
spirit of over-fastidiousness by one who is 
secking a favor. Even clergymen, who are 
generally very even-tempered people, ome 
times meet with experiences in this respect 
that lead them to positions where ‘ forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue,’ and they ‘speak 
out.” I know of one who was thus un- 
fortunately tried by 


‘A Fastidious Guest. 


‘Tr is well known throughout the country 
that all the Baptist churches in a certain 
district are organized into an Association, 
which alternately holds its annual meetings 
with the different societies comprised in the 
body. To these annual meetings the several 
churches send delegates from among their 
members, who, in convention, do the busi- 
ness of the Association. The sessions are 
usually held through two days, and the 
delegates are received as the guests of the 
parishioners, and a committee is appointed 
to assign places of entertainment to all 
strangers. The Warren Association of 
Rhode Island held a recent anniversary 
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‘ 





with a church in Newport. At the close 
of the first morning session, all persons 
from abroad, not provided with places for 
board and lodging, were requested to come 
forward, and the committee would attend to 
their wants. An elderly gentleman, accom- 
panied by two ladies, presented himself with 
the crowd of strangers. The Rev. Mr. M——, 
pastor of the church, and chairman of the 
committee, was assigning place after place, 
as fast as he could write the cards. The 
old gentleman waited a few minutes, and 
receiving no other notice than a question 
as to how many he had with him, remarked 
in a deliberating tone: 

** Well, I guess I will not wait — I'll try 
and find some boarding-house.’ 

**Oh! don’t be in a hurry, friend,’ re- 
plied Parson M——. 
turn,’ 


‘It will soon be your 


‘Two minutes more, and the old man 
made a move towards the door, and a feint 
to put on his hat, saying : 

‘*T think I’d better go now, and try to 
find a boarding-house.’ 

** Wait just a moment, Sir,’ the minister 
added; ‘there being three of you, it is 
rather difficult to find a place where you 
can all be accommodated together.’ 

‘Three minutes more elapsed, and the 
impatient man put on his hat, saying, de- 
cidedly : 

‘*There is no use of my waiting here, 
begging for a chance; I'll try to ' 

‘* We'll attend to you now,’ interrupted 
the parson; ‘we have a great many guests, 
and we are doing the best we can.’ 

‘The old gent received his card with a 
frigid bow and an unrelaxed countenance, 
and departed. 





‘At the close of the afternoon session, 
the fastidious guest again presented himself 
to the committee, saying : 

‘*Can’t you give me another place? I 
do n’t like the one you assigned me — it is 
too far off. Give me one nearer the church 
if you can.’ 

‘* Well, you just take a seat, and we'll 


see if we can accommodate you,’ replied 
Parson M ‘ 





‘The committee seemed to have fully as 
much to do as at noon, and five minutes 
quickly passed away, and our impatient 
friend still sat there, anxiously waiting for 
his turn. 
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‘*There is no use of my waiting longer,’ 
he said, rising; ‘I think I had better try to 
find some boarding-house near the church.’ 

‘ * T think so too /’ replied Parson M , 
in a tone that showed his patience was fully 
exhausted.’ 


¢ 





Tue ‘confidence game’ appears to be 
played down in Dixie on unsuspecting 
Southerners sometimes. Witness the 
following piece of sharp practice. The 
best we can say of it is that it was cer- 
tainly a witty way of getting a horse: 


‘On the approach of General Banks's 
forces to New-Market, up the Shenandoah 
Valley, in April, 1862, thé ‘ dwellers there- 
abouts ’ secreted all of their best horses and 
cattle back near the mountains, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of our army. 
The writer, who then commanded a six-gun 
battery under Banks, was authorized to 
search the mountains and capture and ap- 
propriate to the use of his battery all the 
horses he could find there secreted. It was 
a very stormy day when he and a number of 
his men, all clad in full suits of India-rub- 
ber, started on their mission. By the mid- 
dle of the afternoon we had captured twelve 
fine horses, when we halted at the house of 
a ‘very strong Union family,’ whose male 
member ‘had been conscripted into. the 
rebel army,’ where he held a commission 
of Major. Asa proof of their devotion to 
the Union, (as they said, but, as we subse- 
quently learned, rather to gratify a personal 
pique,) they readily informed us that a rich 
old rebel who lived just round a spur of the 
mountain had a splendid horse, and they 
would be so glad if we would take him, 
But our authority only extended to the cap- 
ture of horses secreted in the mountains or 
At 
this juncture a young fellow by the name of 
Henry Durr, noted in the battery for his 
ingenious pranks, asked permission to call 
upon the ‘old secesh’ for a few minutes, 
which request being granted, as we were 
resting our jaded animals, he started off up 
the mountain on foot, completely enveloped 
in his India-rubber over-cloths, intending to 
descend in rear of the old fellow’s house, as 
he subsequently informed me. On arriving 
within sight of the house, he commenced run- 
ning, and ran as fast as he could, and with- 
the slightest ceremony rushed in, exclaiming : 


engaged in the service of the enemy. 
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‘For heaven’s sake, my friend, help me 
to get away, or the infernal Yankees will 
capture me with all my important dispatches 
for ‘SronewaLL’ Jackson! I have just had 
a turn with them across the mountain, where 
they killed my horse, and I with the greatest 
difficulty succeeded in escaping with my pa- 
pers. A whole company of cavalry is after 
me. Quick! quick! help me to a horse !’ 

The old gentleman threw down his spec- 
tacles, grasped him warmly by the hand, and 
with a ‘Gop bless you, my noble fellow!’ 
they started for the barn, the old man in- 
sisting that ‘Ill put you on a horse that not 
one in all Yankeedom can overtake.’ In a 
trice the famous horse was saddled and 
Dvurrer in the saddle. 

‘Gop speed you, my brave lad!’ exclaim- 
‘Gop 
speed you! and when you arrive at General 
JACKSON’s camp, present this horse to him 
from me.’ 

DurreeE nodded assent, and with a hearty 
‘Thank you!’ struck his spurs into the 
horse’s flanks and dashed away, and didn’t 
halt until he came laughing up to where we 
were and presented me with the horse. It 
was speedily condemned as ‘contraband of 
war,’ having been captured while being used 
in carrying dispatches to STONEWALL JACK- 
son, DurreE complimented for his ingenui- 
ty, and the horse was put into the battery, 
where it did good service for the Union un- 
til the famous battle of Antietam, where it 
was killed by a shot from the enemy.’ 


ed the old man with tears in his eyes. 


We are by no means surprised that 
the Booksellers — for very shrewd and 
observant men they are, as a class — 
should have commended so highly as 
they did, at Messrs. Cooney and Leav- 
irr’s recent Trade Sale in New-York, 
alike to the writers, makers, and readers 
of books, ‘The American Publishers’ 
Cireular and Literary Gazette,’ publish- 
ed by Mr. G. W. Cups, in Philadelphia. 
It deserves all their praise, in all the re- 
spects in which they extol it. It is a 
complete epitome of every thing desira- 
ble to be known of foreign and domestic 
record, in every branch of general, re- 
ligious, scientific, and classic literature, 
in all parts of the world. It is, more- 
over, most intelligently and convenient- 
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ly made up, and is admirably printed. 
It is for sale in New-York at 594 and 
596 Broadway. 


Here is a graphic little sketch of a 
rural scene, which the author entitles: 


A Summer Sholer. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 

A cLoup o’erhung the face of heaven, 
And one by one the birds grew still; 

Then came the warm and rushing rain, 
The lifted cups of all the flowers to fill. 


Aloft the tempest-fiend is heard, 
In fear his subject winds sweep by, 
And ’mid the sullen gloom is seen 
His brandished dagger gleaming in the sky. 
The cows stand ’neath a friendly oak, 
The plough-boy hurries to the barn, 
And geese with ruffled feathers stand 
Beside the sheltered margin of the tarn, 


When lo! the golden sun—a gem 
Of blue the breaking clouds between, 
Glints forth, and joy comes to my heart, 
Where ’mid the storm a nameless dread 
had been. 


We are privately addicted to medita- 
tion ourselves, and we therefore like 
sermonizing in moderation. Read then 
these 

Sleditations 


BY AN OLD BOY. 


Here Iam alone—the light has faded grad- 
ually, and it is dusk; dusk in a law-office, 
dusk among grim books, ‘ quaint and curious 
volumes of forgotten lore.’ Yet there is a 
deep calm within me, for the labors of the 
day are done, and in a few moments I shall 
go home. But why not let meditation have 
its sway for those few moments? All of us 
pause now and then in life’s journey, with 
just the same feeling that a savage would on 
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coming suddenly in the course of his wan- 
derings to a great ocean. We feel there 
is a deep mystery in life, and when we look 
on man in the abstract we are thunderstruck 
et tle responsibilities which are thrown upon 
him. What a task it is to be a good man, 
to be an unselfish man, or a man above the 
petty faults and meannesses which mankind 
are so apt to indulgein! What a struggle is 
involved in being generous to an enemy, and 
how hard it is to stifle envy! We all have, 
if there is any humanity in us, felt exeruci- 
ating pangs of envy pierce us to the very 
core, at the sight of one whom we know does 
not deserve his fate—one less honest than 
ourselves. And it has been hard for us to 
keep down the mean passion which thus in- 
trudes itself, destroying for the moment any 
fabric of contentment that we have taken 
care to build up for a stormy hour. But I 
am afraid I have imperceptibly slid into ser- 
monizing, for which I ask pardon, as my 
trade has to do with briefs exclusively. But 
if I were asked the best course to pursue in 
life, in the same way and requiring the same 
business-like answer as a professional ques- 
tion would, I think I would advise the young 
man to be brave in the battle of life, to be 
proud of himself, so as to feel, when he did 
a good action, that the emotion which it 
raised in his own breast was better than the 
deed itself. I would advise him to be inde- 
pendent, to be morally upright and strictly 
honorable ; and thenif wealth or worldly sue- 
cess did not meet him on the way, he would 
feel his dying-bed made of flowers, as his 
life had been a sweet odor to his Maker. 
‘What stronger breast-plate,than a heart un- 
tainted,’ or what better bulwark than a quiet 
conscience is there for the ills of life! Itis 
quite dark now; I can scarcely distinguish 
the books on the shelves, and I must hasten 
home to my family and there drop softly the 
word of advice and caution as I have done 
now, I hope,{to the larger family of mankind. 
And if I can only inculeate in youth a love 
for the good, the true, and the beautiful, I 
think my task will be well done, 
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Rounparovur Papers. 
Harper & Bros. 


By W. M. 


THACKE- 


RAY. 


We have here twenty papers, the ori- 
ginal publication of which occupied as 
many months in the ‘ Cornhill Magazine.’ 
The last of the collection has most inter- 
ested us, for it contains a warm eulogy 
of an old contributor to these pages — 
Wasuincton Irvinc—written in a spirit 
so genial as to present a strong contrast 
to the author's usual cynical style of 
expressing himself; for Tuackeray is 
rarely good-natured, and he seldom con- 
ceals a chronic sneer. He has nothing 
but kind words for the man of whose 
works his life was the best part. And 
thus he sums up his character, closing 
with a recommendation which may yet 
be acted upon in England. 


‘In his family, gentle, generous, good-hu- 
mored, affectionate, self-denying ; in society, 
a delightful example of complete gentleman- 
hood ; 


obsequious to the great, (or worse still, to the 


quite unspoiled by prosperity ; never 


base and mean, as some public men are foreed 
to be in his and other countries;) eager to 
acknowledge every contemporary’s merit ; 
always kind and affable with the young mem- 
bers of his calling; in his professional bar- 
gains and mercantile dealings, delicately hon- 
est and grateful; one of the most charming 
masters of our lighter language; the con- 
stant friend to us and our nation; to men of 
letters doubly dear, not for his wit and ge- 
nius merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, 
I don’t know what 
sort of testimonial will be raised to him in 


probity, and pure life. 


his own country, where generous and enthu- 
siastic acknowledgment of American merit is 
never wanting; but Irvine was in our service 
as well as theirs; and as they have placed a 
stone at Greenwich yonder in memory of that 
gallant young Be.iot, who shared the perils 
and fate of some of our Arctic seamen, I 
would like to hear of some memorial raised 
by English writers and friends of letters in 
affectionate remembrance of 
good Wasuineton Irvine.’ 


the dear and 
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The rest of the papers are on various 
topics, and read like long-drawn asides 
in his novels. They are for the most 
part dull reading, and would have failed 
to attract attention by the aid of their 
own merits merely; but the name of 
THackeray invests them with a certain 
interest which has already commanded 
the wide circle of readers which his works 
are always sure to secure ; for his admir- 
ers are of that class who will read every 
thing he writes, be it good, bad, or in- 
different ; and as he always gives them 
good English and the benefit of sober 
thought and reflection, however much 
he may at times distort human charac- 
ter, and make out that the world is in- 
habited entirely by fools and knaves, 
they have no right to complain even if 
he does force them to believe that his 
caricatures are true pictures of life, and 
that what Tuackrray says must neces- 
sarily be gospel. 


Was ne SuccessruL? <A Novel. 
New-York : 


Publisher, 413 Broadway. 


By Ricu- 


ARD B. KimBatt. Carleton, 


Mr. Kimpati has many admirers as a 
We 
still recur at intervals to the pages of our 
old favorite, ‘St. Leger,’ which made its 
author as popular in London as in New- 
York, and we never tire of recalling pas- 
sages of ‘ The Revelations of Wall Street,’ 
which first saw the light in this maga- 
zine, 


novelist, and we are among them. 


We have found a new companion 
in ‘ Was he Successful ?’ which we have 
every reason to believe will be no less 
successful than its predecessors. 

Was Hiram Meeker successful ? will 
be the question the reader will set out 
with, and he will not be likely to stop 
reading till he has arrived at the conclu- 
sion, and then he will begin to judge for 
himself from the evidence before him, as 
to ‘yea’ or ‘nay’ in answer to the mo- 
mentous question. Such is the interest 
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of the story, which, in its quiet dramatic 
scenes, its fidelity in depicting the semi- 
commercial phase of society, to which 
it is chiefly confined, and the cool analy- 
sis and revelation of motives, is equal, 
if it does not surpass, any of the author's 
former works. 

He does not rely upon picturesque 
description, or startling situations, or 
wild outbursts of passion, or running 
deeps of emotion and tender sentiment, 
to make his book interesting, but upon 
the story he has to tell, which im- 
presses us with a sense of its power and 
reality from first to last ; showing great 
general knowledge of the world and art- 
istic command of the materials at his dis- 
posal. He excels especially in the por- 
traiture of character, and his dialogue is 
always pointed and natural. He, above 
all, writes good English, and makes us 
feel that we are in the society of a gen- 
tleman. 


Jouxn Marcumont’s 
sy M. E. Brappon. 


Lecacy. <A Novel. 
Harper & Brothers. 


We confess to a partiality for ‘John 
Marchmont’s Legacy.’ Like all Miss 
Brappon’s novels, it is full of incident 
and dramatic effects, but with fewer of 
those moral blemishes which have made 
more than one of her works not exactly 
the sort of mental dict best suited for 
growing girls, or, for that matter, any 
body else. 

She is somewhat flashy and always 
sensational in her style ; she is fond of lay- 
ing on her colors thickly and producing 
decided effects, whether startling or not, 
startling if possible, and she delights in 
drawing her pictures with a free, bold 
hand, unfettered by conventionalisms ; 
but she is never vapid. Her materials 
are abundant, her language copious, her 
knowledge of the middle and lower 
strata of society wide, and her faults 
are chiefly those of taste and design. 
But if she displayed a more refined 
taste in the selection of her subjects, 
and strove to exert an elevating influ- 
ence over her readers, the probability is 
that they would be far less numerous. 
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Therein she shows something of that 
knowledge of life which is more or less 
apparent everywhere in her books, for 
she writes unmistakably for that kind 
of popularity which brings in the most 
money, caring little or nothing for en- 
during fame or the good or harm she 
may do. She is in literature what a 
mercenary is in an army. 

The love of gain, however, being a 
very general albeit a very bad passion, 
the aim of Miss Brappon to supply her 
readers with just what they want is not 
to be wondered at; the fault lies with 
the great mass of the public, which, 
having no taste for any thing better, is 
generally well satisfied with far worse 
than any thing Miss Brappon has given 
it, for we rank her the foremost and 
most talented writer of her class in 
England. 

Tue Boyrnoop or Martin Lutuer. 
ry Maynew. Harper & Brothers. 


3y Hen- 


Tus is a valuable reprint for boys. 
The author tells us that for the honest 
completion of his work, he made a 
special tour to each of the several places 
which were the scenes of Martin Lv- 
TuHeR’s early life, and in order to famil- 
iarize himself with the habits and cus- 
toms of the people, he resided in the 
localities described for two years, and 
consulted during that time all kinds of 
old chronicles, as well-as examined no 
end of worm-eaten parish documents. 

This entitles him to speak with au- 
thority, and is a strong recommendation 
in favor of the historical novel in which 
he has depicted the sufferings of the he- 
roic little beggar-boy who afterwards 
became the great German Reformer. 

One of its chief merits is the absence 
of didactic discussions and the embodi- 
ment of such material only as is most 
consistent with a book intended mainly 
for the young. 


Tur Rounp Taste. A Weekly Record of 
the Notable, the Useful, and the Tasteful. 
New-York: H. E. & C. H. Sweetzer. 

We have here a new hebdomadal, the 
first number of which aims to fill a va- 
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cant niche in American periodical litera- 
ture. We have always considered it in 
the light of a reproach to us that no 
paper approaching to the character of 
the ‘Saturday Review’ or any other 
first-class English literary and political 
weekly existed here, and that even the 
attempt to establish a comic weekly 
failed. 

This failure to secure the permanent 
existence of a paper of either of these 
classes — for there have been many at- 
tempts at it — must have been owing to 
a want of proper appreciation on the 
part of the public, or to a lack of the 
means or ability necessary to give such 
an enterprise a fair chance, and make it 
deserving of support, or to both causes 
combined. We are inclined to adopt 
the latter view of thecase. In all former 
instances of this kind there has been a 
want of sufficient capital to secure the 
best talent in the country and to con- 
tinue to do so for an indefinite period at 
a loss, and also-a cold indifference to 
contend against among the general pub- 
lic, who appear to care little for any 
thing between a daily and a monthly. 
It has been said that we have only a 
very small class of readers whose tastes 
would lead them to support a publication 
which merely gives us original articles 
on various topics of political and social 
interest, reviews of books, and miscella- 
neous notes; that such a paper appeals 
only to the literary few, and that conse- 
quently it is avery difficult matter to 
make of a venture of the kind a com- 
If so, the public re- 
quires educating as much as the general 
tone of our weekly press wants elevat- 


mercial success. 
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ing, and the best way to educate it is to 
persevere in offering a ‘ superior article’ 
in weekly literature at a moderate price. 
In the course of time a taste will be ac- 
quired for it, just as we acquire a taste 
for olives and the opera. 

Whether or not the ‘Round Table’ 
will answer our own or public expecta- 
tion rests with its conductors, but it is 
fair to say that the first number prom- 
ises well, without, however, displaying 
any very remarkable ability. In politics 
it is professedly neutral, but leans to the 
Republican side, with an evident desire 
at the same time not to offend either 
party —a hard road to travel. Its crit- 
icisms have the appearance of impartial- 
ity, and in its Notes on the Drama we 
are glad to see it expose the degeneracy 
of the American stage. 

But the style of the article on the 
‘Art of Advertising’ is open to sharp 
criticism ; it smacks here and there of a 
coarseness and vulgarity it would be 
well in future to carefully eschew. It is 
not by the first number of a periodical 
such as this that we would wish to form 
a decided opinion as to its future, and 
we shall therefore peruse subsequent 
issues with interest, and meanwhile 
wish it a success proportioned to its 
merits. 


NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from Mr. Horace 
Waters the following songs: ‘The 
Union Medley,’ ‘I Can't Forget,’ and 
‘Bread and Cheese and Kisses ;’ also, 
‘Idylwild,’ a polka, and ‘ General Gill- 
more’s Grand March.’ 
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LITERATURE. 


We have perused the proof-sheets of 
avery well-written and attractive novel, 
entitled, ‘The Rival Volunteers; or, The 
Black Plume Rifles,’ a story of the pres- 
ent war, by Mrs. Mary A. Howe, short- 
ly to be published in New-York. It is 
artistically constructed, and full of dra- 
matic power, and both in style and inci- 
dent, a work of uncommon merit, and 
one calculated to achieve more than 
ordinary popularity. 

The beautiful ode, recited by Miss 
Cuartotre Cusuman, at the inaugura- 
tion of the great organ at Boston, em- 
anated from the pen of Mrs. James T. 
Fie.ps. 

The Rev. Dr. Peasopy, for the last 
ten years the editor of the ‘ North Amer- 
ican Review ’—the pride of our periodi- 
cal literature—-voluntarily retires in favor 
of Professor James Russett Lowe.t and 
Mr. Cuarites Exitior Norton, under 
whose editorship the January number 
of the ‘Review’ will make its appear- 
ance. 

Mr. Georee Avaustus Sata, late edi- 
tor of ‘Temple Bar,’ the popularity of 
whose works has long since extended to 
this country, has recently arrived here 
with the intention, it is believed, of writ- 
ing letters for thesLondon ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’ and, if so, the English public will 
doubtless be entertained with some very 
graphic sketches of ‘ the land we live in’ 
from his ever ready pen. 

Mitton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ has. been 
issued in elegant pocket form by Mr. 
Frank H. Dopp, New-York. It is print- 
ed at the University Press, Cambridge, 
on tinted paper, with half gilt edging, 
and is, we hear, the first of a series of 
favorite standard works. 

Mr. Morrorp, the author of ‘Shoulder 
Straps,’ has just published a new novel 
of the rebellion, with the significant title 

of ‘The Days of Shoddy.’ 
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MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


Miss M. A. Brappon proposes, report 
says, to start a new illustrated monthly 
magazine, to be published in London, 
under the title of the ‘ Mayfair Magazine.’ 

THACKERAY is about to commence a 
new serial in the ‘ Cornhill.’ 

ALEXANDER Dumas has just produced 
a new romance, which will appear under 
the name of ‘Emma Lyons,’ in London, 
in advance of its publication in France. 

No less than three dictionaries of the 
Irish language are now being published 
in Dublin. 

The ‘American Classics,’ or rather 
that portion of them which includes 
the historical works of Prescott, Ban- 
crorT, and Irvine, having been translat- 
ed by Guizot and others, are now largely 
read in France. 

A novel by Turopnite Gautier, en- 
titled, ‘Le Capitaine Fracane,’ just pub- 
lished in France, was announced thirty 
years ago, as the author informs his 
readers. 

A magazine published at Amsterdam 
is edited by the King of Holland. 

Fifteen hundred copies of Mr. Jonn 
Foster Krirx’s ‘ History of Charles the 
Bold’ were subscribed for at Mr. Mur- 
rAY’s trade-sale dinner in London. The 
work will shortly be published in this 
country and England simultaneously. 

Mr. Cuaries Reape’s splendid novel, 
now in course of serial publication in 
‘All the Year Round’ and ‘Harper’s 
Weekly,’ is nearly concluded. We re- 
gard this work as equal to the ‘Cloister 
and the Hearth’ in dramatic power, and 
the greatest expose of the abuses of the 
lunacy code of England ever written. 

A decision has been pronounced in 
London adverse to the claim of Mr. 
Bovcicautr to retain the copyright of 
the play of the ‘Colleen Bawn,’ it hav- 
ing been first produced in America. 
The forfeiture of the copyright in Eng- 
land was, under the circumstances, so 
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obvious, that we are surprised Mr. 
Bovcicautt should have contested it. 

‘Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings’ is the title 
of the new Christmas story in ‘All the 
Year Round.’ It is republished by the 
Harpers. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


In the art world there is much activ- 
ity, and painters of the most ordinary 
talent have no lack of profitable employ- 
ment, for money is abundant in the 
hands of many, and the shoddy aristo- 
cracy, who have more of it than they 
know well what to do with, affect a taste 
for pictures, which must be satisfied. 
We strolled the other day into the Der- 
by Gallery, and had a look at ‘ Wash- 
ington Irving and his Literary Friends,’ 
designed by Dartey for an engraving, 
and painted by Scuussete, of Phila- 
delphia. 

We did not see all Irvine's literary 
friends by any means, but Cooper, 
Prescott, Loncrettow, Bancrort, Haw- 
THORNE, Wiis, Srums, Bryant, Hat- 
LECK, and a few more were there natur- 
ally grouped without being caricatured. 
We dropped in soon afterwards at Crow- 
EN’s to see the ‘ Ruggle’s Gems,’ as they 
are advertised, and were agreeably sur- 
prised to find the collection so good. It 
consists of landscape sketches in oil and 
miniature, which show considerable skill 
in both drawing and color, 

At Govpiu’s we were met by the mar- 
ble alto relievo of ‘Peace in Bondage,’ by 
Mr. Paumer, an excellent photograph of 
which is in circulation. The figure re- 
presented is exquisitely modelled, and 
the face full of painful expression, which 
does not, however, detract in the least 
from its beauty. The artist has display- 
ed his refined taste in the entire work, 
which is full of grace and delicacy. 
Why does not Mr. Patwer remove his 
studio to New-York? <A ‘Nydia,’ by 
Rogers, boldly worked out, and two 
figures — ‘ Esmeralda’ and the ‘ Circas- 
sian Slave’—by Rossertt, ideal studies, 
are in the same room; also, ‘Men of 
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Progress,’ a large picture, containing 
well-composed figure-portraits of nine- 
teen American inventors, by the painter 
of ‘Irving and his Friends,’ to which it 
is a companion-piece. 

At Mr. Snepecor’s Gallery we glanced 
at Mr.Georce Lyngss’s landscape picture, 
‘The Sign of Promise,’ the design of 
which is much better, in our opinion, 
than the execution, but at a considerable 
distance from the canvas the general 
effect is very fine, notwithstanding the 
drawback of a gaudy gilt frame. The 
manner in which Mr. Iyyess dabs his 
paint on the canvas throws even TuRNER 
into the shade, and he was very partial 
to laying it on thick with a knife. 

The collection of modern oil paintings 
exhibited by Mr. Jonn Wo r, at the old 
Dusseldorf Gallery in Broadway, pre- 
paratory to its sale by auction, contains 
some very fine specimens of the French, 
German, and American schools, which 
have attracted the attention of con- 
noisseurs. 

Two new art works are published by 
Messrs. AppLeton & Co., at the price of 
$50 each, namely, ‘ Lights and Shadows 
of New-York Picture Galleries,’ edited 
by Mr. Youne, of the Albion, and 
‘Gems from the Dusseldorf Gallery,’ 
the former embracing forty photographs 
by A. A. Turner, and the latter fifty-two 
by the same artist. 

Speaking of the discovery of photogra- 
phy, the Manchester ‘Guardian’ makes 
the following interesfing statement : 

‘We recently published an article from 
the ‘ Saturday Review,’ containing an inter- 
esting account of the ‘sun-pictures’ alleged 
to have been taken by Bourton, the en- 
gineer, at the close of the last century. We 
have since seen a letter from a gentleman, 
who states that two sketches of Soho House— 
Bovton’s residence—were taken by his sis- 
ter in 1818, by means of, what he calls, 
the ‘old camera,’ This lady was on a visit 
to the late Mr. Bourton —son of the Bout- 
TOoN—and on coming away wished to have a 
drawing of the place as a memento. She 
was about to take a sketch of the house, 
when her host said, ‘Why not use the cam- 
era?’ The ‘camera’ was brought out, and 
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two views of the house were taken. These 
sketches, which are spoken of as ‘ sun-pic- 
tures,’ were produced on a coarse porous 
paper by Warman, a specimen of which 
we have seen, A rough memory-sketch of 
the ‘camera,’ in all probability the instru- 
ment which the Photographic Society is now 
endeayoring to trace, is given in the letter 
before us. To the best of the lady’s recol- 
lection, it was about fifteén inches wide, and 
stood on a tripod some five feet in height.’ 
Mr. J. P. Lester, in a paper in the 
‘American Journal of Science and Arts,’ 
expresses the opinion that the coal de- 
posits of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia 
are continuous with those of Pennsyl- 
vania, or, if not originally conterminous, 
yet of the same age. After speaking of 
the striking geological resemblances com- 
mon to tie two regions, he says: 
‘Whatever impression the Devonian and 
Subearboniferous sediments of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton may make upon a geologist 
from tlhe Middle States, certainly his wonder 


will be piqued by striking analogies between 


the exhibitions of the workable coal-measures 
at two such distant places as Sydney and 
Pittsburgh. The resemblance is more than 
general ; it has spf€cial points. At Pittsburgh 


there are about a thousand feet of coal meas- 
ures, (to the top coal,) with a great bed 
eight or ten feet thick near the top, a six- 
foot bed half-way down, two small workable 
beds in the lower half of the column, and a 
large bed (four to eight feet) at the bottom. 
At Sydney Glace Bay, in like manner, there 
are about a thousand feet of coal measures, 
with av eight or nine-foot bed towards the 
top, a six-foot bed half-way down, two small- 
er beds in the lower half of the column, and 
a seven or eight-foot bed near the bottom. At 
Pittsburgh, as at Glace Bay, the upper eighteen 
inches or two-foot of the high main coal is 
rejected. At Pittsburgh, as at Glace Bay, 
the middle six-foot coal (Upper Freeport of 
the Alleghany River and Cook Vein of Six- 
Mile Run) is famous for its solid face and 
excellent quality,’ 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 

Tue last days of the first operatic 
season at the New-York Academy of 
Music were the best, owing to the pro- 
duction, at the eleventh hour, of Gov- 
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nop’s ‘ Faust.’ Why Mr. Marerzex so 
long deferred bringing out this opera we 
can hardly understand, unless on the 
score of managerial convenience, for it 
had met with such unqualified success 
in Europe, and London especially, that 
it was certain to meet with a similar re- 
ception here. On the first night of is 
performance the house was densely 
crowded, partly owing to the interest 
attaching to the appearance of Miss 
KeLLocG in the réle of ‘Margherita,’ 
and from the opening to the closing 
scene the applause of the audience was 
frequent and enthusiastic, notwithstand- 
ing the evident uncertainty with which 
all the artistes except Miss Ketioce 
performed their parts. She never ap- 
peared to equal advantage before, and 
she more than realized the expectations 
of her friends, and sang and phrased ad- 
mirably. She had ample opportunity 
for the display of her dramatic faculty, 
and in the duo with Mazzotent in the 
third act particularly she created qrfite a 
Jurore. When we take into considera- 
tion that her part was a very difficult 
and fatiguing one, the skill and tact 
with which she vocalized and acted 
‘fully entitled her to the flattering recep- 
tion which rewarded her efforts. She 
evidently entered fully into the spirit 
of the composer, and even in her appear- 
ance she was true to his ideal, for her 
dark hair was turned to flaxen by ju- 
dicious powdering. 

After the departure of the company 
for Philadelphia, the German opera, un- 
der the direction of Cart Anscuurtz, 
took possession of the house; but the 
season —if we except the two last 
nights, when ‘Faust’ was produced — 
was not attended with much success, 
and came to a premature termination. 
It was unexpectedly succeeded by the 
reiippearance of the MarerzeK troupe 
after their return from Philadelphia, and 
preparatory to leaving for Boston. 

In the dramatic world the event of the 
month has been the production at the 
Winter Garden of Mr. Tom Taytor’s 
five-act drama called ‘The Ticket-of- 
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Leave Man,’ which has a good moral 
and a good plot, abounding in scenes of 
thrilling and absorbing interest. It is 
far superior to the French adaptations 
with which Mr. Taytor has so often 
favored the English public, and in most 
respects is the best work he ever wrote, 
certainly much superior to the ‘ Ameri- 
can Cousin,’ both in power and origi- 
nality. It has, moreover, the merit of 
dealing with a phase of English society 
which has hitherto been little if at all 
depicted on the stage; and the dramatist, 
in tracing the career of the ‘ Ticket-of- 
Leave Man,’ has not exaggerated the 
misfortunes which beset the liberated 
criminal struggling to earn an honest 
livelihood. The prejudice against him 
is unjustly severe, and in the majority 
of instances it interposes a bar to all 
respectable employment. Even in this 
country, innumerable cases might be 
cited where men, after their liberation 
from the State prison, have been the ob- 
jects* of suspicion without reason, and 
dogged by the police until circumstan- 
tial evidence fixed guilt upon them, and 
they were convicted of crimes of which 
they were entirely innocent. No doubt 
Mr. A. Oakey Hawt could mention 
some such instances which have trans- 
pired under his own official cognizance 
as District-Attorney. The play incul- 
cates the doctrine of charity, and re- 
minds us that we should do unto others 
as we would they should do unto us, 
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and should forgive those who trespass 
against us as we ask to be forgiven our 
trespasses. The part of the ‘ Ticket-of- 
Leave Man’—‘Robert Brierly’ — was 
well acted by Mr. Ftorence, and 
abounded in real pathos. The other 
characters were well sustained. 


At Wattack’s, Mr. Lester WaAt- 
LACK’s play of ‘ Rosedale,’ which ran 
for many weeks without interruption, 
was withdrawn in favor of a revival of 
the old English comedies. The ‘Love 
Chase’ was first selected, with Mrs. 
Wikis, from the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, as the ‘Widow Green.’ She 
acted with much spirit, and met with a 
favorable reception. 


At Niblo’s Garden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Barney Witurams have been playing 
Irish farce, and at the French Theatre, 
in the saloon adjoining, a series.of suc- 
cessful performances are in progress. 


Mrs. and Miss Brown gave some mis- 
cellaneous readings during the month at 
Clinton Hall, which were well received, 
the elocution of Miss Brown being es- 
pecially admired. 

Mr. Stepnen Masser, otherwise ‘ Mr. 
Jeems Pipes, of Pipesville,’ delivered his 
serio-comic entertainment called ‘ Drift- 
ing About’ twice at Niblo’s Saloon to 
audiences which he alternately moved 
to mirth by his drollery and reduced to 
pensiveness by his pathos. He is now 
‘drifting about’ elsewhere. 





